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(THE TIMES NEWSPAPER FOR SALE, 


1822 to 1835,—Address B., Cromwell Hall, East Finchley, N. 


T° BE SOLD at once, a First-class 


PAINTING and DRAWING PRACTICE, on the W on 


Welsh borders, 
account of ill health —Address BETA, care of A. Dovaston, 19, Buckingham- 
street, Strand, London. 


WANTED, OLD PRINTS or WORKS of 


the ELEANOR CROSS at WALTHAM. Only « moderate price 














—s — date puwlished and particulars to J. TrDEwaN, Waltham 





REAL LACE.—A Lady ‘in reverse circum- 
stances wants to SELL, at a very gveat sacrifice, a most magnificent 
teal BRUSSELS BLACK LACE FLOUNCE (never been worn); also a 


white one, equal to new.—Apply by letter to H.C. T., 9, Fo mosa-street 
Bristol-gardens, W. — : 4 





AUTOGRAPH COLLECTORS and others. 


SALE, an AUTOGRAPH LETTER of the great DUKE of 
WELLINGE. )N, in his official capacity of Warden of Cinque Ports.—Apply 
JC, Burn & Galloway, 50, Gresham-street. 


B. WHITTINGHAM & CO., 


b © PRINTERS and PUBLISHERS, 91, Grasechusthateest, Lenten: 3 
and “ The Charterhouse Press,” 44, Charter house-equare, E.C. 


A GENTLEMAN (age 36) seeks EMPLOY- 


MENT in a Library. Has a wide knowledge of Literature, and is 
thoroughly accustomed to books, Highest references.—Address F., care of 
Mrs. Cordran, 112, Fenchurch-street, E.C. 


THE ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, GHENT, 


BELGIUM, experienced Tutor and Double Honourman of Trin Coll, 
Dublin, receives a few PUPILS. talian, Spanish taught 
thoroughly, ‘Term: m' ial, £59 ; for Army, Nay and Public School 
Exams., £-0 —Address Kev. C. F. * MERMAGEN, 27, Quai des Moines, Ghent. 


(‘UTHBERT BEDE, Author of “ Verdant 


Dy Green.”—His Popuiar view Ty with Illastrative Readings, on 

Modern Humourists,” ** Wit and Humour,” * Light Literature,” ** Hamor- 
ous Litersture,” &c , have been delivered, with much success, f io London, 
Windsor, Oxford, C. “mbri'ge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Hull, 
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MANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 


UNIVERSITY HALL, GORDON SQUARE, LONDON. 





“ The College stam 0 to A ~t Lewy of free'y imparting Theo- 
renal Komedi. original dopti of particular Theo- 


PROGRAMME OF Lecrunis aoe THE SESSION 1885-6, 


PRINC! 
JAMES DU tMOND, LL.D. 
ang name: Introduction, Reading, and 


‘eading fro Greek Philosophical Writ 
m * 
a Latin Father, x — o 


2 es 
J. ESTLIN CAKPENTER, M.A, 
History of Religion: my ) History of Religion in Israel. () Criticism of 
the P t Theology. Re xdinys in Hebrew, 
Pe Cc. B. ao. BA, iy 
Junior My et and Logie ( (wit 


Ethical Philosophy : The Chief Taeeries D 
The College opens in October. 


is. Doctrinal 
Reading from 











London). "gonlor ‘Mental 'Phllowophy. 
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These Lectures, or any of them, are open to Students of either sex, on 
payment of the usual fees. For particulars apply to 
R. D, DaRBIsHiRE, Esq , B.A., 
-strect, Manchester ; or to Sees. 
Rev. H. 'EMFIELD. Dowsoy, B.A., , 
Ge 088, Manenester. 


S COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 
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The COUNCIL invite APPLICATIONS for FIVE BERKELEY FELLOW- 
SHIPS, of the value of £100 6 ch, for the ysar 1835-6, to be awarded 
in one or more of the following Subjects :— 

Classics ; 2. English L « ~~ nd Li t ; 3. History ; 4. Philo- 
sophy ; 5. Pure Mathematics ; 6. Appl.ed Mathematics : 7. Engineering ; 
"Phyatcs ; 3 9. Chem emistry ; 10, Biology (including Physiology); 11. Geo- 


The pene will be 1 made, not on the results of examination, but 
on evidence of ability to prosecute some special study or research. 

Applications must be sent to the REGISTRAR on or before the 25TH 
SEPTEMBER, 

A faller stat 
on application. 











it of the diti of the Fellowships will b» forwarded 
HEsRy wm. M. HOLDER, M. An Registrar. 


TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of SOUTH 


WALES and MONMOUTHSHIRE, 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER in MATHEMATICS will be APPOINTED 
- SEPTEMBER. ati,end £100 per annum. Candidatcs must send in 
lications, with ti and » not later than AUGUST 

2 TH. For further information apply to 
Ivor JAMES, Registrar. 


Cardiff, June 12th, 1885, 


THE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 


APPOINTMENT OF PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY, 


The i wag APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of CHEMISTRY, 
to bs vacated b: rpe, F.R.8,, on the 30th September. Applications 
will be pore and to JULY Mirn, and shou'd be accompanied by six 
Testimonials, and by the Names of three “eferees.—Further i.formation 
may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 

















Q\CHOLARSHIP “for SMALL BOYS. 


WOOLLEY GREEN, » near ROMSEY. 

Mr. A. M. HEATHCOTE offers for COMPETITION, at the end of Ju'y, a 
SCHOLARSHIP of £50 ny Five Years—i.e., he will tuke a Pupil who shows 
decided ability and is between the ages of 7 and 9 for half his usual terms, 
which are £100 a year. Preparation for the Public Schools, About twelve 
po ge to apply at once to A. M. HEATHCOTE, Esq, 
Woo! A 


» Romsey. 
Gocrety of ANTIQUARIES of LONDON, 
BURLING !ON HOUSE. 


An ASSISTANT SECRETARY is “is required to enter on his duties at 
nex must be bet ween the ages of 25 and 35, a’ 
Uarvaneiie tame my he i be preferred. Particulars of the duties can be 
obtained from the Secreta’ Salary £200 annum, with Apartments. 
Applications, yay gt by Testimonials Pehich will not bo returned), 
must be sent in by J 


UNITED RICHARD WAGNER SOCIETY 
(LONDON BR BRANCH). 


Miss ALMA MURRAY will oe a a DRAMATIC or on JULY om, 
at 8PM., at 133, NEW BOND STKEET, W. (by ki 











MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WILSON, 
Mr. RicHarp A. PRocTOR, and others. 


Prof. LOISETTE, 87, NEw OxForD STREET, LONDON. 








LEATHER-BOUND BOOKS for SCHOOL PRIZES 


The Cheapest House in the Trade is 
THE 
MIDLAND EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


*.*° New Catalogue, just ready, post-free upon 
application. 








INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 
In 8vo0, pp. 92, price Sixpence, free by post. 


[THOMAS GEORGE STEVENSON’S 


“ ANNOTATED” CATALOGUE of a Select Collection of Books. 
pertaining chiefly to the History, Antiquities, Topography, and Ba’ Ballad 
Poetry of SCOTLAND, with an extensive Collection of Privately Printed 
Books, including those of the Abboteford, Baunaty ne, and Maitland Clubs— 
the Camden, Ear'y poe’ xt, Iona, 8 , and 
Wodrow Societies. Also @ A t tof Pi blets and 
Tracts in Volumes—Civil and i Criminal Trinle, &e. 


22, FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


AMES FAWN & SON’S CATALOGUES, 


New Series, Nos. 108 and 109, are NOW READY—No. 116 in a few 
dayt—will be sent, post-free, to any ‘address. 
Books Purchased for Cash in Town or Country. 
THE BRISTOL BOOK MART, Bristo!, 














Just published, 12mo, cloth, price 5s. 


BARBY FLIGHT, and other Poems. By 


GEORGE HERBERT KERSLEY. With an Illustration by the Author, 
London: BICKERS & SON, 1, Leicester-square, W.C. 





DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES, 
Just published, Vol. ITI., 8vo, 15s. 


IFE of SIR WILLIAM ROWAN 


HAMILTON, Kot., LL.D., D.C.L., M.K.1.A, Andrews Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Dublin, ‘and Royal’ Astronomer of Ireland, 
&c., &c., including Selections from his Poems, Correspondence, and Miscel- 
laneous "Writings. By KOBERT PERCEVAL GRAV8S, M.A., B8ub-Dean of 
the Chapel Royal, Dublin, aud formerly Curate in charge of Windermere. 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY PRESS SERIES. 
Just published, 8vo, 7s. 


THE EUMENIDES of ASCHYLUS: 


Critical Edition, with Metrical oe Translation. 
Davies, M.A. Univ. Dubl., Lit.D., QUI, 
the Queen's College, Galway. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & Co. 
L ° X 2,oX LIBRARY, 
8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 


PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 
eae Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
rehbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
ae... —Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 


The Library contains 100, 000Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
io various Languages. Subscri tion, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Ratrance foe o £8 = Li wy £26, Fifteen Mee ny — 
allowid to Country, ai ‘en to 
y Ten to Haltepaat Six. Catalogue “eupplement (1875-80), price _¥ 

on 
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By Joun F. 
F.R.U.L, Professor ot Latin in 














ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariar. 





Program amme will consist of en from aq yi-~s Taawnene 
non), Shelley (Cenci), Browning tg Passes), and Victor Hugo. Tickets 
at CHAPPELL’S. Annual Subscription to society, 10s. Apply HON. Sxcs,, 
55, Tavistock-equare, w.c. 


GQ WEDENBORG. — —ANGELIC WISDOM 


CONCERNING the DIVINE LOVE and the DIVINE WISDOM. 
Newly Translated from the Latia by Dr. 1. J GARTH WILKINSON, Feap. 
8vo, 314 pp., cl th, 2+, 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, 36, Bloomsbury-street, London, W.C. 











ned Wolverhampton, Crewkerne, Norwich, Yarmouth, Leicester, 
Oakham, G &e.—Address 





lentes’ ¥ Vies leemage, Graatham. 


a PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


Trath, Ke thay a ey beg & SONS, Printers of the Builder, 
Revi erchant and 





Forni ye Mu ae a, the 
hi 
tall atteution facil —— ‘Porseas for ~ o COM MPLE’ RTE, 
TogOMiC, and PUNCTUAL PROD’ ON of er. LITERA- 
fee's 2 hether Illustrated or Plain. Estimates furnished 


to Projectors of 
and Publishing.—74 te 76, 


Great ak either woe Printing 





MESSES. DICKINSONS, Publishers by 


Speci«! Apprintment to Her Mejes y, ov the honour to announce 
the EXHIBITION of “THE — Bn ” and other Works b: 
FREDERICK CHESTER fon of Address Ca 
from 10 to 6,—114, NEW 





"BOND STREET, Ww. 





Tone, may WELLS. — WARBERRY 


Sy — Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION.— 

Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s Col Cambridge, 

£ dies J white Pupils. First-class eral Education ; special pre- 

paration for Matriculation, Scholarships, and other Examinations. Every 
Sitention paid to the health and comfort of puplis, Fees, 200 guiness, 


dish 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION : 


One Guinea per Annum and Upwards, 
According to the Number of Volumes required, 


Book Societies Supplied on Liberal Terms. 


Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added to the 
Library, and Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn Sor 
Sale at greatly reauced prices, 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
281, Regent Street, W., & 2, King Street, Cheapside. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
New Works of Fiction. 


Now ready, in 3 vols., crown 8vo. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 


CHRISTOPHER 
KIRKLAND. 


MRS. LYNN LINTON, 


Author of ‘ Patricia Kemball,’’ ‘‘ Under which 
Lord ?’’ &c. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE WOOING O’T.” 


A SECOND LIFE. By Mrs, 


ALEXANDER, Author of ‘Which Shall it Be?” 
&e, 3 vols. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “A DRAWN GAME.” 


’ 
A COQUETTE’S CONQUEST. By 

BASIL, Author of “‘ Love the Debt,” &c. 3 vols. 

* A work of art which gives pure and high pleasure. 
The writer has real humour, and an occasional flash of 
satire. He can tell his story so well that he holds your 
attention for hours at a stretch, and makes you forget 
time. He places the very soul of a woman before you 
as though he himself were a woman, and he is at home 
among rough workmen, twaddling = and male 
sensualists. The tale is constructed with a neatness 
which leaves nothing to be desired. The coquette is a 
very selfish young lady with brilliant wit and a callous 
heart. With wonderful cleverness Basil manages to 
make this lady as attractive to us as she was to her 
admirers. The girl is a creature like Becky Sharpe, 
and yet one is grieved when she gets into trouble, as 
we grieve over Becky’s descent. Art can do no more 
than this. It isa good book, and we shall remember 
the author for long.”’— Vanity Fair. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


ESTHER. By Frances Snow 


COMPTON. 6s. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 


DOCTOR GRATTAN. By William 


A. HAMMOND. 6s. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “HESTER KIRTON,” &o, 


LOUISA. By Mrs, Macquoid, 
Author of “ Patty,” &c. 3 vols. 
“The study of character in ‘ Louisa’ is as 
as it is keen and minute. Noteven a f aed ym oy 
with his professed reliance on documents humains, could 
ave — = a Lg Pome laid bare its motives with 
clearer insight and stronger purpose than th ~ 
visned + ee World. —_— 
“Tola in the best manner of its authoress, and wi 
much freshness of interest due to her entry Deer 
ground. The descriptions of Perugia are delighttul, as 
also the manner in which she has caught the ways of 
thought and speech of the genuine Italian.”—Graphic. 


In crown 8vo. 


A SECOND EDITION of 
MRS. KEITH’S CRIME: 


A RECORD. In2 vols. 
“This book seems to be a first essay—at least 

not recognise the hand of any known rc, Soa 
ever wrote it wrote a very remarkable book. If the 
writer be a woman, she discriminates in judgment of 
men with rare clearness; if a man, he seéms to see 
things with a woman’s eyes. The characters are very 
real ‘ — a is tm 2 and om and there is not the 
sem ce of an effort in production. snuine 

novel.”’— Vanity Fair. ’ ae 


TWO NEW ADDITIONS TO 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s, In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 6s. 


BERNA BOYLE. By THE EXECUTOR. 
Mrs. J. H. RIDDELL,! By Mrs. ALE - 
Author of “George DER, y in ro 
Geith,” “Susan Drum- Freres,” ‘* Which Shall 
mond,” &¢, | it Be?” &e. 





Ricuarp Bentiey & Son, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 





KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & COS 
List. 


Now ready, at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
With Portrait, Two Maps, and Thirty Illustrations, 
after Sketches by General Gordon. 

Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


GENERAL GORDON’S 
JOURNAL at KARTOUM. 


Printed from the Orieinal MSS. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by A. EGMONT HAKE. 
‘* Will be read by the whole of the English-speaking 
races of the world.” — Times. 
“ Will occupy a permanent place in our Mjeretare.” 


rd. 
“ A striking monument of the illustrious writer’s in- 
exhaustible ene: and devotion.” —Daily News. 
** Absolutely que.”—Morning Post. 
“* An original and deeply interesting volume.” 


Daily py 
* Characteristic and lete with matter of the most 
painful interest.”’—Pall 





‘all Gazette. 

* No one can close the book without a feeling of pride 
that our age and nation should have produced a man of 
this mould.”’—St. James’s Gazette. 

‘It is impossible to be too grateful for the publica- 
tion of this precious journal. No such history of an 
heroic defence exists in our ops aR ys mee 

* For the first time we are now able to fully appreciate 
Gordon’s real greatness of character.’’— Observer. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JULY, 1885. 2s. 6d. 
THE KHEDIVATE of EGYPT. By EDWARD Dicey. 
THE WORK of VICTOR HUGO. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 
MODERN CATHOLICS and SCIENTIFIC FREEDOM, By ST. GEORGE 


MIVART. 
A SWAIN of ARCADY. By the Rev. Dr. JEssorP. 
PARLIAMENTARY MANNEKS. By HENRY W. LUCY. 
PUBLIC BUSINESS in the HOUSE of COMMONS. 
FowLeR, M.P. 
oa: a Last Word to Lord Bramwell, By the Ven, ARCHDEACON 
‘ARRAB, 
TO WITHIN a MILE of KHARTOUM. By Capt. Kk. F. T. GASCOIGNE, 
RECENT PROGRESS in BIOLOGY. By Professor RAY LANKESTER. 
THE ARMED STRENGTH of TURKEY. By Woops PasHa. 
MINE INSPECTION : a Reply. By GEORGE BLAKE WALKER. 
TRANSYLVANIAN SUPERSTITIONS, By Mdme. EMILY pe LASZOWSKA 


GERARD. 

THE TRUE “SCIENTIFIC FRONTIER” of INDIA. By JoHN SLaaGo, 
M.P. 

ENGLAND or THE ADMIRALTY? By H. 0, ARNOLD-ForsTER. 


By Heyry H. 


Third and Cheaper Edition, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


AUTUMNAL LEAVES. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH, Author of 
“Sylvan Spring.” ‘The Fern Portfolio,” &c. 
With Twelve Coloured Plates and numerous 
Wovod Engravings. 

“ The coloured representations of various autumn leaves have been pro- 
duced with immense care and marvellous accuracy ....The result is a 
facsimile—as perfect, perhaps, as imitative art could make it—of every 
detail in the original foliage.’—Pa/l Mall Gazette. 


‘own 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Cr 
SUAKIN, 1885: 
pergasieis ofts Gongs se Yow. By 


** A simple record of the events which made up a war of peculiar priva- 
tions and dangers, due to the climate we toiled in and the foe we fought 


against. Every statement made may be taken as fact, and the experiences 
are those of one who took part in the campaign.”—PREFACE, 


Third Edition, now ready at all Libraries. 
COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE: 


A Novel. By LUCAS MALET, Author of “ Mrs, 
Lorimer : a Sketch in Black and White.” 3 vols. 

** Admirably well told, and the interest thoroughly sustained through- 
out.”—Saturday Review. 

“Well written, powe ful, fluent, original The sparkling talk and 
moving situations with which the novel abounds will not be regretted by 
any reasonable being.”—St. James’s Gazette. 

** We can give no adequate impression of the subtle aroma of the book— 
its delicate wit, its sweet, sad humour, its kindly cynicism There are 

ndard. 


passages in this book of exquisite beauty and tenderness.”— Sta: 


emy 8vo, clot 


D h, 128. 
AN ANGLO-INDIAN DICTIONARY. 


A Glossary of Indian Terms used in English, and of 
such Eng or other any oy we Terms as have 
obtained Special Meanings in India. By GEORGE 
CLIFFORD WHITWORTH, Bombay Civil Service. 
Crown 8vo, printed on hand-made paper, 5s. 


NUMANTIA: a Tragedy. 
By MIGUEL pvE CERVANTES SAAVEDRA. 
Translated from the Se h., with Introduction 
and Notes, by JAMES Y. GIBSON, Translator of 
the ** Journey to Parnassus.” 


Small crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ONNALINDA: a Romance. 
By J. H. MCNAUGHTON. 


“IT have read with «attention and pl , and without 
stopping till I had finish d it "—The Right Hon, the EARL of L¥TToN. 
** There is life and beauty in it, which I have much enjoye1.” 
The Right Hon, JOHN BRIGRT, ¥.P. 





mall crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 
G 


8 
“THEY MIGHT HAVE BEEN 
TOGETHER till the LAST.” 


An Essay on Marriage, and the Position of Women 
in England. 


LONDON: 1, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0,’S 


NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL, 
. BIOGRAPHY, &e. 


“THE BOOK OF THE SEASON.”—Standard. 


THE CONGO: 


AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE 
STATE. 


By H. M. STANLEY, 


Author of “Through the Dark Continent,” ‘‘ How I 
Found Livingstone,” &c. 

2 vols. demy 8vo, with over a Hundred Full-page and 
other Illustrations, Two Large Maps, and several 
smaller ones, cloth extra, £2 2s. 

** Altogether, this is a book which we have read with 
very considerable interest. It is not only one of the 
chief works of the year, but is likely to remain a stan- 
dard authority on Africa for at least a generation to 
come.’’—Saturday Revie 


A NATORALIST’S WANDER. 


INGS in the EASTERN ._AROHIPELAGO: a 
Narrative of Travel and loration. By HENRY 
O. FORBES, F.R.G.S., &c. ith Coloured Frontis- 
shoes, numerous Dlustrations from the Author’s 
ketches and Descriptions, by Mr. John B. Gibbs, 
and several Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, 21s. 
“ Extremely interesting.” —St. James’s Gazette. 
“ A most interesting and valuable book.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
UNDER the RAYS of the AURORA 
BOREALIS: in the Land of the Lagpe and Kveens. 
By Dr. SOPHUS TROMHOLT. ted by CARL 
SIEWERS. A Narrative of a Year’s Sojourn and 
Travels in Lapland, Finland, and Russia, With a 
Popular Scientific Exposition of the Aurora Borealis. 
Illustrated with Two Chromo-lithographs, 150 Illus- 
trations, anda Map. 2 vols., large crown 8v0, 30s. 
*‘ The result of Dr. Tromholt’s studies is embodied in 
these well-illustrated and never dull, tho extremely 
instructive volumes The reputation of Dr. Tromholt 
is a sufficient guarantee for the accuracy of his facts. 
Altogether Dr. Tromholt has written an agreeable and 
welcome work.” —Athenaeu.». 


Now ready, 1 vol., 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and 
numerous Illustrations, price 12s 6d. 


THE RESCUE of GREELY. By 


Commander W. 8S. SCHLEY, U.8.N., and Professor 
J. RUSSELL SOLEY, U.8.N. 
* A more tragic tale it is impossible to imagine....... 
The narrative of Captain Schie and his literary col- 
league is extremely interesting.” —Standard. 


A TRIP to PRAIRIE-LAND: being 
FRANCIS” JAMESON ROWBOTH AM In Two 
Parts. Part I.—The Life o 


the Prairie. Part II.— 
The Farming Prospects of Northern Dakota. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


LIFE and REMINISCENCES of 


GUSTAVE DORE. Compiled from Material sup- 
= by Doré’s Relations and Friends and from 
ersonal Recollection. With many Original Ux- 
= lished Sketches, and Selections from Doré’s be st 
blished Illustrations. ANCHE ROOSE- 
VELT. 1 vol., large 8vo, cloth extra, price 24s. 
“We can warmly recommend this book to all lovers 
of art-biography who are satisfied with light, pleasant 
reading, without uiring a learned disquisition upon 
the subject.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW WORK. 
Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


THE LIFE and SPEECHES of the 
MARQUIS of SALISBURY, K.G._ By F. 8. 
PULLING, M.A., Exeter College, Oxford; 
time Professor of Modern Bie pt the Y 
shire College, Leeds. 2 vols., wi hotogravure 
Portrait, price 21s. 

The book is, in fact, a most valuable contribution to 
the history of the last thirty-three years, and will be 
indispensable on the shelves of politicians and journal- 
ists.’’— Whitehall Review. 


, crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 


Now ready. 
GENERAL GORDON’S PRIVATE 


DIARY OF HIS EXPLOITS IN CHINA. Am- 
plified by SAMUEL MOSSMAN, Editcr of the 
** North China Herald” during Gordon's Suppres- 
sion of the Tai-ping Rebellion. With Portraits and 
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LITERATURE. 
CHINESE GORDON. 

The Journals of Major-General C. G. Gordon, 
C.B., at Kartoum. Printed from the 
Original MSS. Introduction and Notes by 
A. Egmont Hake, author of ‘‘ The Story of 
Chinese Gordon,” &c. With Portrait, 
Two Maps, and Thirty Illustrations after 
sketches of General Gordon.* (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 


Tus portly volume contains so little for the 
reviewer proper that he must perforce adopt 
the pleasant modern fashion and review the 
writer. ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” as his old friends 
preferred to call him, and as he is entitled in 
a host of books and papers between the days 
of Andrew Wilson and Samuel Mossman, has 
of late been the sport of fortune. Party 
spirit, which seems the only tangible trace of 
Old England now left to Young England, no 
longer finds a tool in him. His first silly 
little book on Palestine did no good to his 
great and glorious name; it proved his 
mastery of the tongue biblical, that Jacobian 
dialect which by a strange freak of fate still 
predominates in the English vocabulary ; it 
showed that while most men read volumes of 
controversy he was satisfied to rest upon his 
instincts and to see in Jerusalem what no 
eye yet saw there; and it represented him 
suffering very severely from that curious 
complaint, ‘‘ Holy Land on the Brain,” which 
latterly took the form of ‘ esteblishing the 
boundaries’ of Ephraim, &c. Lastly, he has 
been “levelled down” by certain friends, 
fussily sympathetic, those burrs which cling 
to the skirts of a great man, and which rise, 
as Easterns say, like beetles borne in roses 
upon the heads of kings. In their thirst for 
notoriety they have managed to weary the 
public of his name—a fact made unpleasantly 
evident by the falling off of subscriptions. 
Who, in these times, has a right to more 
than the normal nine days? The Journals, 
however, will go far towards reviving general 
interest in a moribund theme. They are 
being extensively read and universally ap- 
preciated, because they show the writer not 
only en deshabille, but stark naked. They 
have the charm of certain confessional auto- 
biographies lately published, and they enable 
the reader to take his own measure of a man 
Whose perfect truthfulness and integrity, 
Whose disinterested spirit and whose sys- 





* Pp. lxv and 587, including an excellent Index. 
Notes sometimes pointed and sometimes not. 
Physically too fat: should have been split into 
vol. i. Journals and vol. ii. Appendices. Portrait 
lost unlike original yet seen. Fair sketch map 
ttend, and at beginning’ of “‘Kartoum”’ (=Khar- 
tim, the elephant’s trunk—i.e , the Raas, or nose 
of the Doab). The normal blunder “ Blue Nile”’ 
(repeated in text) a wilful falsification by Bruce 
of Bahr al-Azrak—Blue River. 





tematic suppression of miserable selfishness 
made him a phenomenon in the nineteenth 
century. 

These Ephemerides, divided into six books, 
and covering only three months (Sept. 10- 
Dec. 14, 1884), are the jottings and scribblings 
of everyday life under the most peculiar and 
adverse circumstances. The writer had been 
implored to return to his old home, and his 
going had been incontinently deplored by those 
who forgot to support him, because he could 
hot cope single-handed with a country fighting 
for a cause based upon religion and patriotism, 
however deformed by fanaticism and impos- 
ture. As migut be expected the Journals are 
utterly deficient in the graces of literature. 
Their only ornaments are capitals and school- 
girl italics, and they are full of such mistakes 
as ‘‘ Touran’ for Imran (p. 19). Written on 
the spur of the moment they are contradictory 
in the extreme; they repeat the same words 
sometimes thrice, and even oftener ; they heap 
commonplace upon commonplace; they show 
the hallucinations (¢.g., concerning M. Renan) 
to which all African travellers after a time 
become subject, teste Livingstone; and they 
trifle (twice) about a turkey-cock when the 
shells are sighing, and the Nordenfeldts are 
growling. They evidence the strangest tem- 
per in the world. With Gordon one never 
knew what would happen next; to-day your 
intimate, he would forget your name to- 
morrow. And this was no vulgar caprice, 
but thinking and acting under a Controul as 
peculiar as the daemon of Socrates. They 
preserve his Biblical phraseology (pp. 117,173), 
about which he even ‘‘chaffs”’ himself (p. 216); 
and “the very feeblest of the conies” (p. 
$26) and “Shimei dusting David” (p. 376) 
contrast strangely with ‘‘a corker” and 
‘“‘ black sluts”? (passim). The natural querul- 
ousness bred by the situation (pp. 92, 112), 
the trenchant satire upon the crass ignorance 
of public offices (p. 201), and the most galling 
contempt of ‘‘ the Dignities,” whom he quizzes 
and caricatures with a humour often expand- 
ing into drollery, are curiously balanced by an 
insight of which few can boast, and by 
instincts which belong to himself. And the 
scratchy and sketchy, the blurred and blotted 
picture is lit up with a golden glory; the 
man is the very soul of honour, the embodi- 
ment of what every gentleman should strive 
to be. 

I must be allowed a few words on these 
‘‘instincts’’ and insight. The former are not 
unfrequently prophetic, ¢.g., ‘‘ Now marx THIs” 
(the figures of print are not mine), ‘if the 
Expeditionary Force, and I ask for no more 
than 200 men, does not come in ten days, the 
town may fall; and I have done my best for 
the honour of our country. Good bye” 
(p. 395, dated December 14). His “insights” 
are too many for quotation; but here are a 
few. ‘Simmons and I agree on one subject 
—that Egypt is useless to us unless we have 
command of the seas; and if we have com- 
mand of seas, Egypt is ours; therefore, it is 
not worth bothering about. We will [shall ?] 
never be liked by its peoples, we do not go 
the right way to be liked” (p. 130). Quite 
true: we are not men enough to govern 
Egypt: our hands are tied. We must dance 
en sabots to the tune of progress, philanthropy 
and other mauvaises plaisanteries. The identity 
of ‘‘ standing orders” and ‘‘ dead letters’ in 





the East (p. 160), touches the thing with a 
needle-point. The uselessness of those wret- 
ched (Hindu) Sepoys, ‘‘ Snake-like creatures 
whose faces show that they hate us’’ (p. 189), 
is an old truth told ina new way; and nothing 
can be better than the suggestion of garrison- 
ing India by Chinese and Negroes. And mark 
this, ‘‘It is a great question of doubt to me if 
public officials ought to sink their personality ”’ 
(p. 233). England is now ruled by the worst 
of bureaucracies, a permanent clerkery which 
openly declares that executives are made only 
to obey orders, that the most commanding 
mind must be directed by its diminutive, and 
that personal influence is an insult to the 
uninfluential governing many-headed. But 
‘‘ England was made by adventurers,” and is 
being rapidly unmade by offices. It will be a 
bitter pill for Englishmen to read touching 
France (p. 311), “‘If you can find no chivalry 
in your own house you had better borrow it 
from your neighbour.” And it is bitteretr 
still for Englishmen to realise the fact that 
England is the only place where they are not 
derided and despised, while minds like Gordon 
are beginning to despise England for her gross 
and abominable worship of the Golden Calf. 

I am unwilling to touch upon such disputed 
points as introducing into Egypt the ‘Turks 
whom Mohammed Ali the Great thade the 
business of his life to expel; as admitting the 
French, whose government almost equals our 
own in energy and consistency ; and as evacuat- 
ing the Sudan, which we may abandon, but 
Europe will not, thereby preparing for ourselves 
not a nest but a hive of hornets. Nor can one 
discuss Gordon’s strictures on the Intelligence 
Department (p. 154) without falling into per- 
sonalities: I can only repeat my assertion 
that in the scandalous affairs with Osman 
Digna after Major Morice’s death not an 
English officer could speak Arabic, and the 
most delicate work was entrusted to the most 
lying of men—hired dragomans. But how- 
ever invidious the task, every reviewer must be 
prepared to quote the weighty words in p. 234, 
easily supplying the hiatuses : 

‘There are times when men like... ought 
to obey, and there are times when they ought 
to disobey or to resign. Now, if... hadonly 
hinted his resignation, the Governments were 
so placed as to be obliged to listen to him. I 
have a strong suspicion . . . did know how to 
act. It was... and a wish to be agreeable 
to Her Majesty’s Government, which prevented 
him acting according to his own ideas, His 
amiability did for him.” 

What a commentary upon our present 
national motto ‘‘ Too late ’’—ever too late ! 

And now for a few personal details. 
Shortly after Gordon was appointed to the 
Sudan in 1874 he consulted me about an 

jastern harbour of export. I suggested one 
north of the equator, which should separate 
Egypt from Zanzibar: my advice was dis- 
regarded and poor Admiral McKillop brought 
upon himself much trouble. In 1876 my 
correspondent offered me command of the 
Eastern Sudan with £1,500 per annum; but 
as I asked £2,000 he was nettled, and wrote 
that he hardly expected so much devotion to 
£s.d. My answer was that every farthing 
(and something more) would be spent in the 
country; but the amount to spend would 
represent the measure of my power and 
influence. This satisfied him; and yet I 
We were at once 


could not accept the offer. 
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too like and too unlike to act together without 
jarring. We did not meet till 1879 at Cairo, 
and I was astonished to find how unlike were 
all his portraits. No photograph had repre- 
sented those calm benevolent blue eyes and 
that modest reserved and even shy expression, 
blent with simple dignity, which, where he 
was intimate, changed to the sympathetic 
frankness of a child’s face. 

His letters to me show a many-sided man 
utterly unlike the mere puritan, the biblio- 
lator of popular belief. In predestinarianism 
he was more fatalistic (not Calvinistic) than 
any Moslem; and, as the Journals show, a 
transition to El-Islam would not have been 
violent. Having prayed and taken counsel 
with his soul and his Guide, he acted un- 
reservedly, and he often wrote: ‘‘ Anyone 
could do this as well as I can: I am a mere 
machine in the hands of God.”’ He appeared 
by no means surprised when I told him he 
was a rank Spiritualist, a tool in the hands of 
his Controul. Hence, it appears to me, the 
curious changes of policy and conduct which 
perplexed his best friends, such as his slavery- 
proclamation at Khartum after his hang- 
ing the unfortunate slave-dealers, a measure 
which I, not being a ‘‘ Christian hero,” never 
would have taken had they not actually 
committed murder. Hence his fury against 
Zubayr Pasha, and then his extreme anxiety 
to re-employ him; also his convicting an 
employé of deliberate money-theft and pro- 
moting the same man to a Pashalik a few 
months afterwards. Hence, apparently, he 
forgot to insist at headquarters upon his 
being followed at once by a body of 
English troops—500 or 5,000 bayonets mat- 
tered but little—and his stinging sense of 
being deserted till they were sent up under 
General Too Late. And so in minor mat- 
ters; for months he would drink nothing but 
water, and then prefer, very decidedly, water 
with whisky. Thus, finally, I explain a host 
of seeming contradictions, which to him (and 
to none other) seemed natura! and consequent. 

I have lately been asked, Are you sure of 
his death? and I answer, No. All accounts 
of his being killed are so discrepant, so douche, 
that I should n~* be surprised to hear of him 
somewhere in the direction of the Congo 
slowly making his way south. Of course, 
every week without intelligence dims our 
hopes ; but I cannot yet persuade myself to 
despair of shaking hands once more with 
Chinese Gordon, and of congratulating upon 
another quasi-miraculous escape the man I 
have ever looked upon as the Soul of Honour. 

Ricwarp F. Burton. 








Carlyle, Personally and in his Writings. By 
David Masson. (Macmillan.) 
Tuere is about this little book an odour of 
stale surprise, of what its author terms 
‘‘belatedness,” which is not quite explained 
by the circumstance of its original form 
having been that of lectures to Edinburgh 
audiences. If any living man of letters has 
been influenced for good by Carlyle in his 
career and in the general tendency of his 
labours—perhaps also for evil in his style—it 
is Prof. Masson. He was personally acquainted 
with his master for thirty-seven years, and 
can say with perfect truth and without any 
false modesty, “‘ All in all, few persons now 





living can have seen more of Carlyle than I 
did, or can have known him better.” That, 
on seeing the popular portraits of Carlyle as 
‘“‘the whining sage’’ and ‘the jealous sans- 
culotte ” drawn with such freedom, after the 
publication of Mr. Froude’s portentous bio- 
graphical performance, Prof. Masson should 
have put his hand to his head in amazement 
and indignation, and have said, ‘‘ Neither of 
these hideous daubs is the Carlyle of my ac- 
quaintance,” was naturalenough. Butsucha 
protest or corrective as this, being largely of a 
personal character, ought to have appeared 
a little sooner. As it stands, however, it 
must be regarded as one of the most im- 
portant of recent contributions to the now 
formidable literature which has for its 
object the vindication of Carlyle’s memory, 
if not the rehabilitation of Carlyle’s cha- 
racter. It is cordial, good-natured, un- 
affected, and transparently sincere. Above 
all things, it is valuable as a view of Carlyle, 
expressed after much deliberation, by a man 
who, obviously the reverse of a pessimist, yet 
“loves him, on this side idolatry, as much as 
any.” 

Prof. Masson’s criticism of Carlyle, as 
revealed in his writings, does not call for 
much comment, for it contains no element of 
novelty. That Carlyle was ‘‘a natural 
theist”? and ‘‘a transcendental realist’ or 
‘‘a realistic transcendentalist,” that his weak- 
ness lay in “his contentedness to remain 
always within the region of the dynamical 
generalities and refusal te concern himself 
with the specific practical problems of the 
when, the where, and the how ’’—all this we 
have heard before. It is an old story couched 
in the language of the metaphysical school 
to which Prof. Masson belongs. To the bulk 
of it, the thick-and-thin Carlylian, the 
disciple who is a Carlylian in creed and not 
merely like Prof. Masson in spirit, may repl 
that his master was a preacher who Teft 
to others the duty of putting his doctrines 
into practice. The more successful and 
interesting of the two lectures is that which 
tells of Prof. Masson’s own experiences of 
Carlyle. By means of these he disputes Mr. 
Froude’s representation of Carlyle as perpetu- 
ally sunk in gloom. Thus referring to the 
week spent by Carlyle in Edinburgh on the 
occasion of the Rectorial Address, which closed 
so tragically with the news of Mrs. Carlyle’s 
death, he tells how, at a social gathering in 
his own house, 

“*Carlyle was in the best of possible spirits, 
courteous in manner and in speech to all, 
and throwing himself heartily into whatever 
turned up. At the dinner table I remember 
Lord Neaves favoured us with one or two of 
his humorous songs or recitatives, including his 
clever quiz called ‘Stuart Mill on Mind and 
Matter,’ written to the tune of ‘ Roy’s Wife of 
Aldivalloch.’ No one enjoyed the thing more 
than Carlyle; and he surprised me by doing 
what I had never heard him do before— actually 
joining with his own voice in the chorus. 

‘ Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter, 

Stuart Mill on Mind and Matter,’ 


he chaunted, laughingly, along with Lord 
Neaves, every time the chorus came round, 
beating time in the air emphatically with his 
fist. It was hardly otherwise, or only other- 
wise inasmuch as the affair was more cere- 
monious and stately, at the dinner given to 
him in the Douglas Hotel by the Senatus 


Academicus, and at which his old friend Sir 
David Brewster presided. There, too, while 
dignified and serene, Carlyle was thoroughly 
sympathetic and convivial. Especially I re- 
member how he relished and pa wer the 
songs of our academic laureate and matchless 
chief in such things, Prof. Douglas Maclagan, 
and how, before we broke up, he expressly 
complimented Prof. Maclagan on having con- 
tributed so greatly to the hilarity of the 
evening.” 

The truth is that Mr. Froude has been weighed 
down by Carlyle’s pessimistic creed, and has 
not sufficiently allowed for the fact that, 
like every man of genius, he had many moods. 
In all probability Carlyle had as great a share 
as other people of the happiness which comes 
of mood, and which is one half of life. 

Prof. Masson does good service in exposing 

some of the mistakes into which Mr. Froude 
has fallen from his ignorance of the social 
conditions of life in Scotland. Thus he proves 
that 
‘there was nothing extraordinary whatever in 
the match between the educated son of a 
Scottish t and the daughter of a Scottish 
provincial surgeon ; and that if Jane Welsh had 
not married Carlyle, and been promoted by 
that marriage to a sphere far higher in the 
world’s affairs than would otherwise have been 
within her reach, she would probably have 
lived and died the equally drudging wife of 
some professional Scotch nobody.” 
Prof. Masson misrepresents Mr. Froude’s offence 
—if it be an offence—in revealing the dis- 
sensions in the Carlyle household, and in 
making free with ‘‘ those most secret self-com- 
munings of Mrs. Carlyle’s spirit in its hours 
of solitude, which she had kept under lock 
and key.” The story would certainly have 
found its way to the public in any case, and 
in a less accurate snd more disagreeable ver- 
sion than Mr. Froude’s. The true error 
which Mr. Froude has committed is an artistic 
one. He ought to have let his revelations, 
“Mrs. Carlyle’s self-communings” and all, 
speak for themselves, and refrained from say- 
ing that either Carlyle or his wife ‘‘ should” 
have done this, that, or the other thing. 
jStill more ought Mr. Froude to have done 
ust ice not only to the domestic showers in 
Cheyne Row, but to the sunshine that suc- 
ceeded them. Wittram Wa tace. 





_ 


A Historical Introduction to the Study of the 
Books of the New Testament: being an 
Expansion of Lectures delivered in the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Dublin. By George Salmon. (John Murray.) 


Tus work, as the author explains in his pre- 
face, does not embrace all the subjects that 
are generally supposed to be included under 
the title of an Introduction to the New 
Testament. It does not enter on the criticism 
of the text, nor offer any analysis of the 
contents of the New Testament writings; 
but as an investigation into the origin and 
authorship of those writings, and a discussion 
of the various theories which have been pro- 
pounded regarding them, it is sufficiently full, 
while at the same time it is thoroughly 
informed and overflowing with sense and 
learning. Prof. Salmon undertakes to deal 
with the books of the New Testament as he 
would with any ordinary writings, and in the 








general tone and spirit of his work it must 
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be admitted that he has succeeded. He makes 
no assumptions, sets out, so far as can be 
seen, from no foregone conclusions. He 
ursues @ method which has a fair claim to 
be called historical, but always with this 
happy result, that, in the great majority of 
cases, he finds himself driven to accept the 
traditional view, if indeed it may not be said 
that he is sometimes more orthodox than 
tradition itself. Thus he believes our Matthew, 
notwithstanding the testimony of Papias and 
the Fathers, to be the original Matthew. 
The second epistle of Peter, he thinks, may 
have been written by Peter himself, whiie for 
the first the apostle employed an amanuensis, 
thus making the second epistle more authentic 
than the first. And here I may say that 
Dr. Salmon completely demolishes—so, I 
think, anyone will admit who fairly considers 
his argument—Dr. Abbott’s theory of the 
indebtedness of 2 Peter to Josephus. I must 
also hasten to add that on these and some 
other points Dr. Salmon does not pretend to 
have absolute certainty. It is, indeed, one 
great merit of his work that it never puts on 
airs of infallibility, but frankly admits that 
in these matters there is room for difference 
of opinion, and that some questions are open. 
In words that ought to be golden for all 
Biblical students he repeats (p. 590) that 
“the ordinary condition of historical inquiry 
is to arrive at results which must be accepted 
with unequal confidence.” 

It may be doubted whether there is a 
single theory of the origin of the gospels 
which could not be made to look plausible in 
the hands of a skilful advocate; and it would 
be strange if the traditional view, with only 
such modifications as a due regard for the 
results of criticism renders imperative, did not 
make a fair show as presented by Prof. 
Salmon. After all, in literary matters 
possession is nine points of the law; and 
it is but right that those who impugn the 
authenticity of the New Testament writings 
should be reminded, as they constantly are, 
that the burden of proof rests on their 
shoulders. In dealing with the gospel 
question Dr. Salmon makes full use of this 
advantage; but, while discussing most ably 
the verbal relations of the Synoptics, he 
neglects altogether — not, of course, in 
ignorance, but presumably because he declines 
to recognise them—those deeper and much 
more important relations whicli they have to 
one another as representing different tenden- 
cies and different forms of Christian thought. 
Here, indeed, from the point of view of the 
more advanced criticism, is the original sin, 
if I may so say, of this work. In his second 
lecture Prof. Salmon discusses Baur’s theo 
of early Church history; and both here 
and ejsewhere endeavours to minimise the 
opposi tion between the Pauline and Jewish 
Christian parties, the traces of which are to 
Some eyes so apparent in the pages of the 
New Testament. Having thus deliberately 
thrown away the key, it is not, of course, to 
be expected that he should succeed in un- 

tening the lock. But on its own ground, 
and assuming that the gospels are the 
product of genuine historical investigation, 
his treatment of the subject, if not leading to 
any novel result, is still clear, full and 
logical. Rightly maintaining that 2 common 
document is the only thing that will account 





not only for the verbal coincidences of the 
synoptics (which oral tradition might explain), 
but for their agreement as to the order of 
events, and relying on the signs of ‘‘autopsy ” 
in Mark, as well as on the evidence of Papias, 
he acquiesces at last in the view which finds 
this earliest written narrative in the Petrine 
tradition incorporated in our second gospel. 
And here Prof. Salmon naturally comes across 
Dr. Abbott and his “triple tradition.” 
He sees, of course, that the triple tradition is 
really only a single tradition, and that 
precisely where it fails, as in the narrative of 
the Passion, there may be reason for believing 
in more traditions than one. But he does 
not, I think, explain how it was that the 
other evangelists dropped, as if they were 
ashamed of them, all the graphic touches by 
which Mark is distinguished, or, indeed, why 
Matthew, who was himself an eye-witness, 
had recourse to documentary evidence at all. 
Prof. Salmon is fond of drawing illustra- 
tions from profane literature, but it is clear 
that these are in many cases illusory. It is 
quite true, for example, that there are few 
classical works for which such early testimony 
can be adduced as for the gospels; but, then, 
where is there a literary phenomenon in the 
least comparable to the gospels? If two 
poems had come down to us on the same 
subject, bearing the names of Virgil and 
Horace, but in which one-third of the matter 
was common to both, no one surely would 
believe that Virgil or Horace was the author 
of either. Again, in his lecture on the 
Johannine books, we find Prof. Salmon re- 
jecting what may be called the now accepted 
interpretation of the Apocalypse, though 
unable to offer any better solution of his own, 
on the ground that, if written in the reign of 
Nero, its predictions were so immediately 
falsified that its credit must have been 
destroyed once and for ever. ‘‘ For a parallel 
case,”’ he says, 
‘‘ we should imagine Victor Hugo or some other 
French prophet in Christmas, 1870, issuing 
a prediction that Paris should to a certain 
extent be taken, and a third part of the city 
burnt, but that the Germans should not get 
the mastery over the whole; for that there 
would be an uprising of the other German 
nations against the Prussians, ending with the 
total destruction of the city of Berlin, to the 
great joy of Europe. We can imagine some 
one mad enough to make such a prophecy as 
this; but, if so, can we imagine that a predic- 
tion so wild and so unfortunate should make 
the reputation of the prophet, and that the 
book which contained it should live for genera- 
tions as an inspired document ?” 


Of course, the cases are not really parallel ; 
but, granting that they are, it may be 
answered, in the first place, that, seeing that 
a considerable part of a century lies between 
the reign of Nero and the first mention of the 
Apocalypse, we have no evidence as to its 
immediate reception; and, secondly, that 
when people have once committed themselves 
to the acceptance of a prophecy they do not 
so easily abandon their belief. The entire 
failure of the prediction of the speedy coming 
of the Son of man in the “ little Apocalypse” 
in Matthew xxiv. has not stood in the way 
of that gospel gaining acceptance as an 
inspired writing. 

Prof. Salmon handles the question of the 
Johannine authorship of the fourth gospel 





with considerable fulness, dwelling particu- 
larly on the internal evidences of ‘‘ autopsy ” ; 
but where he seems to me to be most suc- 
cessful is in showing that the author was 
himself acquainted with the Synoptics, and 
presumed a knowledge of them in his 
readers, and also in refuting the argument 
against its genuineness derived from the 
Quartodeciman controversy. His treatment 
of the Book of Acts cannot be pronounced 
satisfactory, While arguing ingeniously, if 
not convincingly, that the work must have 
been written by a companion of Paul, he does 
little towards establishing its historical 
character, especially in the earlier chapters ; 
and many points of importance he either 
passes over or touches very lightly. Prof. 
Salmon is hardly entitled to say that one of 
the motives for rejecting the Acts is “ its 
irreconcilable opposition to the Tiibingen 
theory of the mutual hostility of Paul and 
the original Apostles.” Rather it is the 
‘irreconcilable opposition” of the Book of 
Acts to the Pauline Epistles which has sug- 
gested doubts as to its historical credibility. 
But then, of course, contradictions between 
authorities are not to be suspected as not 
coming from eye-witnesses until they reach 
‘a high point in number and amount” (p. 4). 
On the speeches reported in the Acts Prof. 
Salmon makes many ingenious remarks which 
are well deserving of consideration, but cer- 
tainly does not prove that they are not more 
Luke’s than Paul’s. How he can say that 
Paul’s speech at Athens (Acts xvii.), with its 
derodarpoverrépous, Oewpa, xeporounrors, Yyra- 
pyceav, oixoupevny, &e., “contains none of 
Luke’s characteristic phrases,’ unless he has 
simply followed Alford without verifying his 
statement, I do not understand. Dr. Salmon 
is also very strong on the “we” passages, 
which, he contends, could not have been 
written by anyone but the author of the 
entire work. This he infers, among other 
reasons, from such references as that in 
Acts xxi. 8, compared with vi. 5 and viii. 40. 
Yet two verses further on we find “‘ a certain 
prophet, named Agabus,” introduced (xxi. 10) 
as if for the first time, though he has already 
appeared, Acts xi. 28. Here there is clearly 
a lapse of some kind, but it may have 
been merely in the memory of the writer. 
Prof. Salmon refuses to believe that so 
skilled a literary artist as the author of the 
Acts, having got possession of the memoranda 
of one of Paul’s companions, would “shovel 
them into his book pell-mell, without even 
taking the trouble to hide the discontinuity 
of his work by turning the first person into 
the third.” It must be owned this does not 
seem probable; and, in fact, the only imagin- 
able reason for his doing so is that that might 
happen which has actually come to pass, viz., 
that he might be taken for that companion. 
For my own part, however, I have no diffi- 
culty in believing that the Book of Acts, 
notwithstanding its evident Zendenz and its 
partly unhistorical character, was actually 
written, in advanced life, by one who in more 
youthful days had been an occasional com- 
panion of St. Paul. . 

But I must not permit myself to go into 
further detail. I have said, adopting his own 
word, that Prof. Salmon’s method is historical ; 
but perhaps a word of explanation may be 
required here. Many at least would say that 
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that is not a strictly historical method which 
does not assume, to begin with, that the 
supernatural is impossible; and it is diffi- 
cult to think that, if Prof. Salmon were 
approaching the history of Livy, he would 
not make this assumption. On the other 
hand, he consistently puts aside every idea 
of inspiration ; and not only so, but much of 
his reasoning, so it appears to me, takes it for 
granted that the documents in question are 
positively not inspired, and would be totally 
misapplied on any other assumption. Be 
that, however, as it may, it will hardly be 
denied that Prof. Salmon has made some very 
effective points in reply to the “ sceptical” 
writers, and occasionally succeeded in turning 
their arguments against themselves. His work 
will be found, if I mistake not, to be, in 
point of information, quite abreast of the 
scholarship of the day, and perhaps special 
attention should be called to the Lectures on 
Apocryphal and Heretical Gospels and Apoc- 
ryphal Acts of the Apostles, as embodying 
the results of the latest investigations. More- 
over, in going over well-beaten ground, he 
has made the way pleasant by the freshness 
and vivacity of his style; and, if it may be 
at all doubted how far his work is a solid 
contribution to the scientific study of the New 
Testament, it is certainly an extremely able 
defence of the views of the English apologetical 
school. Roxsert B. Drummonp. 








Advance Australia! an Account of Eight 
Years’ Work, Wandering, and Amusement 
in Queensland, New South Wales, and 
Victoria. By the Hon. Harold Finch- 
Hatton. (W. H. Allen.) 


Accounts of life in the bush and gold diggings 
of Australia are apt to be much alike. Mr. 
Finch-Hatton has, however, succeeded in pro- 
ducing out of somewhat worn materials a 
very lively and amusing book. He is a 
shrewd observer, and a sharp and caustic 
critic both of colonial and home politics. 
About nine or ten years ago he went to 
Queensland to join a brother at a cattle run 
in the Mackay district. This he left for the 
Mount Britten gold fields, where he worked 
hard and laid out much capital, but his 
mining was not a success. He gives us a 
capital account of every thing and every sort 


of person connected with both these occupa- 
tions. 


‘*'The true professional gold digger,” he says, 
* passes his life in wandering about from one 
new rush to another. Any regular employ- 
ment he considers beneath him; and except for 
the purpose of raising sufficient money to carry 
him on to the next diggings, he will never 
work for wages. No class of men work so 
hard; as soon as it is light in the morning he 
is off, and seldom knocks off before dark. 
That a man should work so hard to get gold 
is not in the least odd, but it is odd that the 
value he sets on it should be in exactly inverse 
proportion to the trouble it costs him to get it. 
And yet such is the case. As long as he is at 
work no miser could be more careful than a real 
digger in the actual process of collecting gold. 
When he has got it no spendthrift could be 
more reckless in flinging it away. Whether up 
to his knees in the freezing waters of the Snowy 
river, or grilling under the fires of a Queens- 
land sun, no day is too long for him while he is 
on gold. Not a crevice of his claim is unex- 
plored, not a particle of dirt likely to contain 








gold is wasted; and he will spend as much time 
and trouble in collecting the finest particles of 
gold in his dish, as if he were an analytical 
chemist making an experiment in weights and 
measures. He toils patiently on, day after day, 
week after week, undismayed by failure, and 
quite unelated by success, until the moment 
comes when something impels him irresistibly 
to squander all that he has collected.” 


At least ninety per cent., we are told, of the 
earnings of the diggers go in drink, and the 
remainder in good living, when it is to be had. 
And numerous as are the instances of enormous 
fortunes made in mining, almost all of them do 
more harm than good. Their possessors are 
smitten with an incurable mania for wild 
speculation, and as a rule end in being utterly 
ruined. Mr. Finch-Hatton remarks that 
besides the fatality that apparently attends 
all profits made from mining, statistics show 
it to be the least remunerative of all pro- 
fessions. The value of an ounce of gold is 
£3 10s., but it costs nearly £5 to raise an 
ounce. 


**In Victoria, where mining is more econ- 
omically and profitably worked than in any 
of the other colonies, the average earnings of 
every man connected with it in 1873 were only 
£98 per head, considerably less than he could 
have made at the lowest wages work in the 
colony. When we consider that every year 
some few individuals make enormous fortunes 
at it, the balance of loss to be distributed 
amongst the remainder is considerable.” 


One of the most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Finch-Hatton’s book is the one on drink, 
and it is a sad one: 


“The amount of hard steady drinking that 
goes on in all the towns of Queensland is 
astonishing. Brisbane is no exception to the 
rule. Bankers and business men, legislators 
and lawyers, doctors and tradesmen, they all 
make a practice of every now and then desert- 
ing their business and sallying forth to 
the nearest bar for a drink. Brandy and 
whisky are the favourite drinks, and the 
amount a man consumes in the twenty- 
four hours by this habit of nipping without 
ever getting quite drunk is surprising. No 
habitué of a Queensland town who wishes to 
find a business man ever goes to look for him 
first in his office. If he knows the run of the 
town, he will start the reverse way round the 
various public-houses, and if he fails to run the 
man he is looking for to ground, he will then 
go to his office, in hopes of catching him before 
he starts round for another series of drinks. 
At whatever hour of the day a man meets 
another whom he has not seen for, say, twelve 
hours, etiquette requires that he shall inconti- 
nently invite him to come and drink. This is 
the custom that pervades every class in the 
colony, and cannot be departed from without 
something more than a breach of good 
manners. ’ 


The system in the bush is totally different, 
and goes by the name of knocking down one’s 
cheque. The bushman, while at work, is, as 
a rule, a sober man, drinking nothing but 
tea; but when he receives his wages (which, 
it would seem, are only paid at the end of 
long intervals) an irresistible impulse drives 
him to a public-house, he hands the money 
over to the publican, and drinks and drinks 
till the publican chooses to consider the money 
exhausted, when his victim is turned out of 
doors to recover as best he may. We have 
heard of this before, but it has certainly 





never before been put in so telling a way as 
it now is by Mr. Finch-Hatton, who says, 


‘**Of course, the man never gets a tithe of his 
money’s worth in any shape or way—indeed, 
the kindest thing a publican can possibly do 
is to refuse him any more liquor at a very 
early stage of the proceedings ; for cheques for 
enormous amounts are frequently knocked down 
in this way. A quarter of the worth of them, 
if honestly drunk out in bush liquor, would 
inevitably kill a whole regiment. I remember 
a man who for years had been a hard drinker. 
He went on the square—that is, he kept per- 
fectly sober—for five years, during which time 
he raised a cheque of £600. With this he 
started down to the coast, intending to go 
home to the old country. On the way he was 
persuaded to have a dri The old madness 
came over him, and in three weeks he had 
drunk out every penny of his cheque. At one 
of the public-houses at which he stayed he had 
champagne at a guinea a bottle in a bath in 
front of the house, with a pannikin by the side 
for all comers to help themselves.” 


The author thinks that most of the working 
men in Queensland spend the whole of their 
earnings in drink. Yet these poor men are 
not habitual drunkards. The extreme mono- 
tony of their lives makes some excitement at 
times necessary. And their usual diet, con- 
sisting of tea, beef and damper, renders a 
change of living indispensable to ward off 
scurvy and other diseases. Were the public 
houses decently managed and the liquor 
sold in them tolerably pure, much of the 
evil would be avoided. Mr. Finch-Hatton 
looks on the publicans as little better than 
murderers. He asserts that they habitually 
adulterate their liquor with the most violent 
poisons to an extent which renders a very 
moderate consumption sufficient to destroy 
life. Bluestone and tobacco are the favourite 
drugs in use, the effect of which is to cause 
temporary insanity, accompanied by raging 
thirst. He has seen a strong sober man driven 
perfectly mad by two glasses of so-called rum. 
They had not the slightest appearance of 
being drunk, but every appearance of having 
been poisoned, and did not recover from the 
effects for a fortnight. The legislature of 
Queensland, with a speaker who has thrice 
been convicted of felony, is too much occu- 
pied with intrigue and party contests to 
attend to such questions, and doubtless the 
publicans would bring sufficient pressure to 
avert any legislation against their evil prac- 
tices. 

Mr. Finch-Hatton has some pages on the 
subject of Federation, and he is guided in 
this, as in his severe strictures on the govern- 
ment and legislature of Victoria, by much 
sound sense. We have seen his name among 
the candidates for the next Parliament, and 
we hope he will succeed, and have an oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the House his views, 
backed as they will be by knowledge and 
experience gained in the colonies, on a sub- 
ject which is of vital importance to the 
empire. 

We cannot say much for the illustrations, 
and the map is quite unworthy of the book. 


Wim WIcKHAM. 
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History of Ireland for Schools. By William 

Francis Collier. (Dublin.) 

Iv the discussion of educational questions, 
whether in England or Ireland, the study of 
history of course takes a prominent position. 
It is agreed on all hands that to teach the 
bare facts in the biographies of kings, though 
useful as an exercise of. what may be called 
chronological memory, is useless for anything 
like a cultivation of the reasoning faculties 
of the mind or the creation of an intelligent 
interest in the great world of humanity—past, 
present, and to come. But it does not yet 
seem to have occurred, even to the enlightened, 
that in Irish schools and Irish families the 
philosophical study of history—history in the 
general and, above all, history in the par- 
ticular—is of more importance to the young 
than can be estimated. It has been argued 
that Ireland has no history; and it is certainly 
true that the story of English interests in 
Ireland form the staple of what is taught as 
Irish history to classes in schools. But to 
understand these very interests, to realise 
distinctly that after the twelfth century the 
history of Ireland becomes the story of an 
actual fusion of races in Ireland, and the 
fierce struggle of the Anglo-Irish against the 
mother-country, when Geraldines, De Burghs, 
and O’Neills often joined forces and interests 
against a common foe, is to have made no 
small step in Irish history, and to have arrived 
at a dim perception of some, at least, of the 
causes of Irish woes. And then to bring 
Irish children to the fountain-head for in- 
formation concerning facts, which they hear 
daily so hotly, and often, alas! so ignorantly 
and disloyally discussed, might surely do 
something to stem the future tide of obstruc- 
tion and outrage. But is this to be done by 
text-books? Scarcely, we fear. 

Dr. Collier’s manuals of history and litera- 
ture are so widely used in schools and families 
that we have the less compunction in discuss- 
ing the probable usefulness of the one before 
us. It bears ‘‘ For Schools” on its title-page ; 
“For Teachers ’’ we should think the better 
title. For schools, its probable fate (we have 
known much of Dr. Collier’s manuals, and 
speak of them with all respect) will be to be 
learnt by heart with much difficulty—the 
names and facts are so strangely unfamiliar 
to Irish children—and then elaborately for- 
gotten. For teachers, the facts, clearly and, 
as far as we have been able to judge, accu- 
rately given, will render the book valuable as 
areference to ensure accuracy in their own 
commentaries on the philosophical, or, rather, 
truly historical, bearing of the facts. But 
where is this intelligent commentary to come 
from, when the Irish assistant-master or mis- 
tress has no more philosophical idea concern- 
ing Ireland than a frantic impression that the 
“hated Saxon” is at the bottom of all her 
varied woes, or an equally frantic desire, on 
the other side, that the whole Irish race might 
be extirpated at one blow ? 

Dr. Collier begins with a sufficiently inte- 
resting account of Ireland before the Con- 
quest, detailed enough, we fear, to puzzle 
young learners, yet with no special mention 
of « subject without which there can be no 
true comprehension of Irish history—viz., the 
tribal system, the system on which Ireland 
was governed and divided. A clear account 
of the working of this system, together with 





its after influence on many a “‘ land question,” 
would be worth many names of mythical 
Irish chiefs. When Dermot M‘Morrough, 
for instance, parted so lightly with lands to 
the Norman adventurers, a notable point in 
the transaction was that the Irishman, with 
his tribal views of land, was as wholly 
ignorant of what he was granting as the 
Norman, holding by feudal tenure, was of 
what he was demanding. This is a typical 
instance of English misunderstanding of Irish 
circumstances, and explains much that follows. 
In Chureh matters, again, unless Church 
organisation in Ireland can be distinctly seen 
to be as entirely different from the English 
and continental system as the tribal system 
was from the feudal, no true idea can be 
obtained of the differing characteristics and 
consequent needs of the country. Henry II. 
had no idea of these things, neither, we fear, 
have modern Irish schools, to say nothing of 
their teachers. They will not learn very 
distinctly from this little book that the so- 
called conquest of Ireland was but a fierce 
struggle between the king of England and 
certain disaffected nobles of his, who had lost 
their own lands in England, and were in 
danger of acquiring too many in Ireland. 
The long years of oppression and misrule that 
followed were due to England’s weakness 
rather than to her wickedness, to the impossi- 
bility of establishing a feudal system in 
Ireland, where the king, though feudal lord, 
had no lands at all, and those who held under 
him had far more extensive estates than were 
ever granted to barons in England. Thus the 
necessary binding together was wanting, and 
the inevitable contact with the Irish tribal 
system did the rest. 

Certain vivid touches, we think,"are want- 
ing in Dr. Collier’s manual, as in many 
another. St. Patrick working a social as 
well as religious reform, and the after aspect 
of Ireland, with its towns of schools, always 
at the entrances of the rivers, thus falling an 
easy prey to Danish invaders; O'Neill, with 
his dream of uniting racked and divided 
Ireland under one head, Edward Bruce (a 
dream not so faithless to Irish interests as 
might at first appear) and his earnest and 
pathetic appealto Pope John XXII. ; the Red 
Earl, type of the turbulent Norman adven- 
turers whom Henry II. had dreaded; the 
picturesque Art McMorrough and his meet- 
ing with the Earl of Gloucester in the Vale 
of Ovoca—all these are named, but their sig- 
nificance scarcely indicated with sufficient 
force. 

But space fails us; and over the burning 
ground of later Irish history we are not dis- 
posed to walk. It is to the right under- 
standing of earlier times that we must look to 
form the Irish judgments of later events. 
And if children in Ireland continue only to 
learn dry historical facts by heart, where is 
this understanding to come from? A history 
of Ireland for scholars may exist; but the 
ideal history of Ireland for schools, with 
simple and vivid description, and clear, im- 
partial, yet phiosophical setting forth of cause 
and effect, physical and spiritual, so to speak, 
has yet to be written. §Karnieen Knox. 
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La Poésie du Moyen-dge: Legons et Lectures . 
Par Gaston Paris. (Paris: Hachette.) 


WE are very glad to see that M. Gaston Paris 
has collected in volume form some of his 
essays on mediaeval literature; and the only 
fault we have to find with the book is that 
it might have held still more. Thus, not to 
speak of articles in Romania, there is, if our 
memory does not play us tricks, an admirable 
protest against the strange depreciation of 
French mediaeval literature common with 
certain French critics, which is buried some- 
where in the Bulletins of the Société des 
Anciens Textes. However, perhaps M. Paris 
may be keeping this and other work for 
another volume, which will in its turn be 
welcome. 

The present contains seven articles or 
papers, all of which seem to have been either 
delivered at the Collége de France or read at 
the Académie des Inscriptions. Four of the 
papers—on the Chanson de Roland, from a 
patriotic and historical point of view chiefly ; 
on that curious ‘‘ comedy-sister” of Roland, 
the chanson of Charlemagne’s Eastern pil- 
grimage; on the Hermit story, known to all 
Englishmen through Parnell’s version and its 
transformations ; and on old French versions 
of the Ars Amoris—are ail valuable and 
interesting papers of their kind. They are, 
however, both shorter and, on the whole, less 
important than the two first and the last 
papers, dealing respectively with ‘‘ La Poésie 
du Moyen-ige,” ‘‘ Les Origines de la Litté- 
rature francaise,” and, lastly, with the 
author’s father, Paulin Paris. This last, with 
its vivid sketch of a singularly useful, dis- 
tinguished, and happy career, is, perhaps, 
the most likely to please the general 
reader. The fact that the devotion of 
father and son to French literature, though 
equally strong and equally fruitful, differs a 
little in the manner of its expression, gives a 
precision and savour to the panegyric which 
is sometimes wanting in similar work. It is, 
however, upon the two first essays that we 
should specialiy rest the claims of the book. 
On such subjects every literary man knows 
how easy it is to generalise (even to generalise 
with a certain amount of brilliancy) at the 
expense of very slight erudition, and with the 
result of little or no benefit, sometimes of 
positive harm, tothe reader. The solid learn- 
ing which underlies M. Gaston Paris’s bold 
and steady outline sketches can perhaps only 
be appreciated by one who has (to however 
much less an extent) some learning of the 
same kind. No part of political or literary 
history has suffered more than the history of 
the Middle Ages from the habit which men 
of genius have of taking partial views and 
generalising from them. And it is difficult to 
say whether the rosy-coloured Middle Age of 
the early romantic writers in England and 
Germany or the pitch-black Middle Age of 
Michelet is farther from the truth. 

M. Gaston Paris is always sober, though 
never dull: he is always prepared with the 
sufficient particular instances, though never 
afraid to lay down the general law. It is 
not often that a single volume of literary 
essays contains at once examples of such 
breadth of outline as these two papers, and of 
such accuracy of detail as the papers men- 
tioned above. Grorce Sarnrspury. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


Entangled. By E. Fairfax Byrrne. 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 


A Second Life. By Mrs. Alexander. In 3 
vols. (Bentley.) 


The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne; or, Pictures 
of the Munster People. By M. W. Brew. 
In 3 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Zig-Zag: a Quiet Story. By Gertrude M. 
Ireland Blackburne. (London Literary 
Society. ) 

Lanherst : a Story of Sixty Years Ago. By 
Mrs. Ensell. (Elliot Stock.) 


Kaméhaméha: A Romance of Hawaii. By 
C. M. Newell. (Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Story of Denise. (Maxwell.) 


Under the Snow. By Catherine Macquoid. 
(S. P. C K.) 


Tere cannot, we think, be any doubt in 
the mind of a competent reader that Entangled 
is a story of real genius. I do not mean 
genius of that highest and most commanding 
order which takes us captive in such books 
as Jane Eyre, or Vanity Fair, or Adam Bede, 
but genius nevertheless—that fine masterli- 
ness of handling which comes of the union 
of veracious imaginative vision with the 
power cf rendering it, or one might say of 
vision alone, for the rendering is in comparison 
a subsidiary thing, a matter of acquirement 
and culture. Miss Byrrne shows her full 
powers not in creation of character or in- 
vention of incident, for her personages in 
repose do not specially impress us, and her 
incidents have no great artistic value; but in 
her marvellously vivid and impressive treat- 
ment of strong or delicate situations. Many 
an inferior novelist makes us feel more deeply 
interested in A. or B. as a mere man or 
woman; it is only when Miss Byrrne has 
brought A. and B. to a point where their 
lives intersect in some fine crisis of emotion 
that we come really under the spell of her 
imaginative enchantments. But when once 
we are subjugated there is no escape. The 
writer holds us as the ancient mariner held 
his listener, and for the time we live only in 
the lives which are acting or agonising 
before us. Undoubtedly, the most interesting 
person in Miss Byrrne’s story is Aurelius 
Brackenbay, the half-lost soul to whom comes 
one neglected impulse which might have been 
his final redemption ; but even Brackenbay, 
interesting as he is in himself, does not take 
our imaginative sympathy by storm until we 
reach that profoundly and terribly impressive 
scene in which he confesses to the wife who 
has ceased to trust him the horrible story of 
how his dull-witted brother has expiated 
upon the scaffold the crime for which he 
himself ought to have suffered, and points 
out how she herself has unwittingly set the 
hounds of justice upon his track. I can 
remember nothing of the same kind in the 
fiction of the last few years which in intensity 
of powerful realisation can be set by the side 
of this chapter. The criminal, who has been 
something much worse than a mere criminal, 
brings his crushing misery so intimately home 
to us that for a moment we actually feel 
tempted to set ourselves on his side and join 


In 3 


so cruelly. The feeling is but momentary: 
we set it aside with a thrill of shame; but to 
have induced such a feeling even for one brief 
instant is nothing less thanatriumph. There 
is another conversation between Heloise and 
Jasper Warrenne which, in a much quieter 
way, is equally memorable; but the book 
abounds in these things, and they suffice to 
make its impression sharp, deep and enduring. 
Those who read Entangled a second time 
(and with one perusal no reader ought to 
be satisfied) will have time to note some- 
thing that they may miss at first—the intel- 
lectual penetration and fine literary finish of 
some of those reflective passages which are 
sacrificed so remorselessly in the fatal facility 
of skipping, but which cannot be skipped 
without serious loss, for they have both 
pregnancy and point. Asa last word upon 
a noble novel, I must endeavour to vindicate 
my judicial discrimination by the critical 
observation that Jasper bears far too strong a 
likeness to Daniel Deronda. 


Mrs. Alexander is an approved manufacturer 
of fiction, and her wares have found such 
favour with the ordinary circulating library 
novel-reader that serious criticism of them, 
whether favourable or the reverse, would pro- 
bably be as ineffectual as criticism of Pears’ 
Soap or Eno’s Fruit Salt. A novel, like a 
moulding, can be produced either artistically 
or mechanically ; and, as in both cases, there 
are numbers of people who are quite satisfied 
with the machine-made product, it would be 
unfair to deal very severely with Mrs. 
Alexander because she prefers the method of 
manufacture to the method of art. Her 
characters, like certain designs, have no special 
resemblance to any living or possible original, 
but they are so familiar that their want of 
lifelikeness does not strike us until we begin 
to examine them. Her incidents are the 
somewhat dingy ‘‘ properties’ of generations 
of novelists, but they have gained the charm 
of custom; and as she can weave her hack- 
neyed materials into a fabric which at first 
sight has a look of novelty, the subscriber to 
Mudie’s is satisfied, and perhaps the critic has 
no right to complain. In opening 4 Second 
Life we know at once that we are on well- 
trodden ground. When in the first chapters 
of a novel we read of the sudden death of a 
reputedly wealthy man, who leaves behind 
him a widow and a beautiful daughter, we do 
not need to be told that the daughter is found 
to be penniless; and when the unpleasant but 
wealthy suitor puts in an appearance we are 
quite sure that the new heroine will fullow 
the example of scores of predecessors by 
marrying him in order to ensure comfort for 
her mother. Of course the wealthy suitor 
turns out to be a brute of a husband, and in 
devising a plan of escape for the heroine there 
is at least some room for original ingenuity on 
the part of the novelist. Mrs. Alexander has 
really hit upon something new. The ill-used 
wife, with her husband and a party of friends, 
are engaged in an Alpine climb. She lingers 
behind the rest of the party with one of the 
guides, who has been well bribed to play his 
part, and at a convenient moment she slips 
away and hides behind a rock. The guide 
raises a cry and says that he has seen her fall 
down a crevasse ; and, though of course her 





in his fierce impeachment of the stainless, 
generous, selfless wife whom he has wronged 


























































granted by everybody. Then she re-appears 
and lives the ‘‘ second life ’” which gives the 
book its title, until we are half way through 
the third volume, when the exigencies of 
novel manufacture compel the author to set 
things in train for a comfortable conclusion. 
Everything is managed in a most satisfactory 
manner; and so we reach the end of a novel 
which, though as unnatural and improbable 
as a story well can be, is really not destitute 
of a certain kind of entertainment. 


Irish novels have gone somewhat out of 
fashion, but if we have many such stories as 
good as Zhe Chronicles of Castle Cloyne there 
is certain to be a revival of a once popular 
vogue. The author has such intimate know- 
ledge of the life with which she deals, such 
fine observation, sueh facility in vivid por- 
traiture, such command of unforced humour, 
and of pathos which touches us intimately 
without harrowing us painfully, that we are 
led along from the first page of her novel to 
the last with no abatement of sympathetic 
interest. This certainly is not a machine- 
made story; it reads rather like a transcript 
from life, and has the charm which belongs 
to all work which is the outcome of creative 
enjoyment. There is a fine combination of 
realisable detail with panoramic breadth, and 
the story is successful alike as a study of indi- 
vidual character and as a picture of the larger 
aspects of life in Munster in the years imme- 
diately preceding and succeeding the terrible 
potato famine. Oonagh MacDermott is not 
only a sweet and winning heroine, but a strong 
and noble one; and the author has showed 
both courage and originality in refraining 
from making her either one of a pair of happy 
lovers or the broken-hearted damsel who is 
favoured by some modern feminine novelists. 
Most writers of fiction seem to take for granted 
Byron’s dictum that love is “‘ woman’s sole 
existence,’’ whereas the truth is that it is 
nothing of the kind; and a work of imagina- 
tion which does something to weaken the force 
of a sentimental falsehood is worth something, 
if only on that account. It will, however, be 
justly inferred from what has been said that 
The Chronicles of Castle Cloyne has other and 
even more important claims to the considera- 
tion of those who can appreciate a story which 
is at once good in itself and admirably told. 


Miss Ireland Blackburne’s Zig-Zag is written 
in accordance with a certain theory of the 
art of fiction. It is, therefore, difficult, 
almost impossible, to estimate her novel ade- 
quately without discussing her theory exhaus- 
tively, and for such discussion space is want- 
ing. ‘It was,” we learn from the preface, 
‘‘a fancy of the writer’s to see whether any- 
thing could be done by drawing every-day 
characters in every-day life, without any 
attempt at introducing the atmosphere of 
glamour and sensation which belong to those 
whom children call ‘ people in books’ ;”’ 
and it need hardly be remarked that the artistic 
value of this ‘‘ fancy ” depends entirely upon 
the meaning attached to the words “‘ glamour” 
and ‘‘sensation.”” If Miss Ireland Blackburne 
uses them as equivalents for any kind of 
unreality, it is clear that it is well to avoid 
them ; but, if I may judge from her practice, 
I should infer that when she declares against 
“‘ glamour” and ‘‘ sensation ” she is indulging 
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body cannot be seen, no one thinks of doubt- 
ing his statement, and her death is taken for 
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ut instinctively, by every true artist. Zig- 
Zag is @ clever book, but it is not so good 
a book as it would have been if it had been 
written independently of a theory. There 
are too many people in it to begin with; and 
even the interesting people are portrayed 
photographically rather than artistically, so 
that our interest is lost in a crowd of details 
that make no appeal to the imagination. Miss 
Ireland Blackburne has learned the truth 
that fiction is a mirror of life; but she has 
yet to learn that it is a magic mirror which 
reflects only its essential and characteristic 
elements. 


Lanherst is a readable story, not in any way 
noteworthy, but carefully and pleasantly 
written. Mrs. Ensell is probably a warm 
admirer of Mr. George MacDonald, for many 
of the reflections made by herself and her 
characters are very much in his peculiar 
manner, and they occasionally betray some 
of his fine and penetrating insight. It must, 
however, be added that the construction of 
Lanherst is exceedingly loose, and that the 
young men and maidens are decidedly dis- 
appointing. 

It is possible, indeed probable, that out of 
the materials at his disposal Mr. Newell 
might have made a very interesting book on 
the history and folklore of Hawaii; but it is 
painfully clear that he has been unable to 
weave them into an interesting romance. As 
I have to admit that I have found it im- 

ossible to read Kaméhaméha I have hardly 
bre right to criticise it, though it may be 
that a certain measure of criticism is involved 
in this admission. 

The Story of Denise bases its claim to 
consideration on the fact of its being 
“founded upon the celebrated comedy drama 
by Alexander Dumas.” Without passing any 
opinion upon the foundation, it may be said 
that the superstructure is of rubbish all 
compact. As a column of comment would 
only be a dilution of this statement why 
should it be written ? 


Mrs. Macquoid always writes charmingly, 
and the two prettily told and prettily illustra- 
ted stories in her latest little volume may be 
heartily commended to the young readers for 
whom they have been written. 

James Asucrorr Noste. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Wise Women of Inverness, and other 
Miscellanies. By William Black. (Macmillan.) 
There is not much substance in these ‘‘ miscel- 
lanies” ; but, as we have read most of them 
with a good deal of pleasure, we are not dis- 
posed to find fault with Mr. Black for collecting 
them into a volume. ‘‘The Wise Women of 
Inverness ”’ is a story of an old farmer who has 
defrauded his niece of her property, and, when 
her lover threatens him with ‘‘ the lawyers,” 

§ recourse to supernatural aid for the purpose 
of causing the young man’s death. The “‘ wise 
women” play him false, and the tragedy ends 
in rather commonplace farce—the uncle, while 
engaged in his incantations, receiving a terrible 
fright from the apparition of a gallows (drawn 
m phosphorus), after which he returns to the 
path of honesty, and the course of true love 
thenceforward runs smooth. The character of 
the old scoundrel, with its mixture of abject 
Superstition and malignant cunning, is admi- 
tably depicted. The “Rhymes by a Deer- 





stalker’? are, as the author honestly states, 
‘“‘reprinted chiefly from the novel entitled 
‘White Heather,’” which is now appearing in 
Longman’s Magazine. We cannot say that they 
show signs of any original poetic gift, but some 
of the songs are pleasing. The best of them, 
perhaps, are the imitations of the manner of 
the old Scotch ballads. ‘‘ A Gossip about the 
West Highlanders” is a disappointingly slignt 
sketch of the characteristics of the people whom 
the author has portrayed so well in more than 
one of his novels. In ‘‘A Few Days more 
Driving’”’ Mr. Black introduces once more 
some of the personages familiar to us in The 
Strange Adventures of a Phaeton; and there is 
something of the charm of that agreeable book 
in his account of a coaching excursion to Guild- 
ford, Winchester, and Salisbury—founded, it 
would seem, on the real experiences of a 
company of travellers whose doings, if we are 
not mistaken, have already been related in 

rint. ‘*The Supernatural Experiences of 
Patsy Cong,” which concludes the volume, we 
had read before in a magazine. It was scarcely 
worth reprinting, 


Imperial Federation. By the Marquis of 
Lorne. (Sonnenschein.) This is a valuable 
treatise from a very competent authority. 
Lord Lorne’s experience as Governor General 
of Canada entitles him to be listened to with 
respect. And he puts forward his own views 
with a moderation which must commend itself 
to all thoughtful and sensible men. He shows 
very conclusively how all important their 
connexion with the Mother Country is to our 
most thriving colonies, and how thoroughly 
they are aware of it. Our present system is 
capable both of improvement and development, 
but he warns his readers that it is far too early 
to have any cut-and-dried schemes as to the 
best manner in which closer union may be 
effected. The idea of ‘“‘ Imperial Federation ” 
his already been received with anything but 
favour in some of the colonies, no donbt 
principally from a fear lest it should affect their 
pockets. One great difficulty is to form a scheme 
which shall reconcile the varied interests of every 
colony. This may seem to some insuperable, 
and Lord Lorne is against proposing any 
changes unless we first find that the colonies 
desire them. He takes as his motto ‘‘Go 
slow.” 


The Connection between England and Scotland. 
‘“‘ Highways of History.” By Ella S. Armitage. 
(Rivingtons.) The history of the relations 
between England and Scotland, from the Teu- 
tonic conquest of Northumbria down to the 
Act of Union, is a subject which might well 
afford material for a bulky volume. Mrs. 
Armitage has attempted the difficult task of 
giving an outline of this history in the compass 
of 162 small pages. While free from confusing 
minuteness of detail, the book shows competent 
knowledge of the subject, and the style is 
throughout lucid and agreeable. The difficult 
question of the cession of Lothian, and its 
causes and consequences, is treated with a 
correctness of appreciation which is wanting in 
some works of much greater size and pretension. 
We would suggest that, if a second edition 
should be called for, the author should append 
a chronological table, showing in psrallel 
columns the principal events in the history of 
the English and Scottish kingdoms. 


The Chinese painted by Themselves. By Col. 
Tcheng-Ki-Tong, Military Attaché of China 
at Paris. Translated from the French by 
James Millington. (Field & Tuer.) This little 
book is very good reading even in its English 
form, though we rather fancy that the French 
original, which we have not seen, has not quite 
received justice from the translator. If it is 
really the unassisted production of the Chinese 
gentleman whose ‘‘ childlike and bland ’ coun- 


tenance is presented to us in the frontispiece, 
he deserves great credit for his mastery of Euro- 
pean modes of expression, and for his keen 
insight into the peculiarities of European society. 
It is evident that the faculty of humour is not 
exclusively a Western possession. Nothing 
could be neater than the following remark, 
which the writer appends to his chapter on 
Chinese proverbs : 

‘*These maxims have no knowa author; they live 
in memory, and often occur in conversation and 
writing. They are habits of the mind There are 
also others with an odour of realism inadmissible 
by delicate tastes, and which I pass over in silence, 
not knowing Latin enough to translate them, and 
brave—my own scruples. But, perhaps, one day I 
may speak of them again, when I have studied 
Rabelais.’’ 


The book contains abundance of good-humoured 
sarcasm about the blunders made by European 
travellers in their descriptions of China; and 
the author’s reply to the charge of ‘‘ suspicious- 
ness”’ brought against his countrymen is par- 
ticularly happy. He says that he finds the 
society of the artistic classes more to his liking 
than that of any other class among Europeans. 
With a good deal of archness, he confesses his 
inability to see the use of the legal profession, 
which, it seems, has nothing corresponding to 
it in his own country. On the subject of edu- 
cation, Col. Tcheng observes :— 

**T have noticed that in Europe the State is more 
particularly pre-occupied with making programmes 
than in teaching methods. I confess this appears 
to me logically faulty, and there are many chances 
that instruction thus presented, whatever the spirit 
of it may be, will bear but little fruit. Only the 
spirit of the instruction is, in truth, attended to ; 
and it is considered satisfactory, and the end at- 
tained, if the masters leave off drawing their ex- 
amples from religious morality, and select them 
from a manual of Positivist philosophy. In fact, 
the Government concerns itself in the system of 
instruction with a certain number of details which 
concern opinions, and the system is imagined to 
be perfect if it contains some of the high-sounding 
fashionable phrases.’’ 

Although the interest of the volume, perhaps, 
consists chiefly in its revelation of the aspects 
in which European life presents itself to a 
stranger from the far East, the author’s ac- 
count of the institutions and manners of his 
native land is well worth reading, and will 
considerably astonish those who are accustomed 
to regard the Chinese as a nation of semi- 
barbarians. 


Introduction to our Earliest English Literature, 
from the Earliest Times to the Norman Con- 
quest. By W. Clarke Robinson. (Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co.) This book, notwithstanding 
its comprehensive title, deals solely with the 
Anglo-Saxon poetical literature, giving short 
extracts from the original texts, accompanied 
by translations and introductory remarks. 
Nearly every existing Anglo-Saxon poem of 
importance is represented in the specimens. In 
the extracts Dr. Robinson has adopted the 
orthography given in the various editions from 
which his selections were taken, There is some- 
thing to be said for this practice, but the result 
is a curious medley. Some of the versions are 
very good, but others betray extreme careless- 
ness. In one instance (‘‘ Finnesburg,” line 5) 
Dr. Robinson has actually adopted in his trans- 
lation (without any note of the fact) a reading 
totally different from that shown in his text. 
Neither of these readings is that of the MS., 
the one-_being a conjecture of Thorpe, the other 
of Ettmiiller. The outline of Anglo-Saxon 
grammar would have been better omitted, as 
it is too meagre to be of any practical use. 
The Introduction, containing a sketch of the 
early history of the English race, and of its 
relation to the other branches of the Teutonic 
family, will be instructive to readers to whom 
the subject is new, but shows an unscholarly 
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inexactness of statement. In a foot-note Dr. 
Robinson makes the strange remark that ‘‘ per- 
haps Mannus had something to do, as well as the 
Moon, with the naming of Mon ”! He 
also adopts Grimm’s exploded suggestion that 
the words ‘‘Goth” and ‘‘God” are etymo- 
logically allied, and seems to look with favour 
on the identification of the names ‘‘ Goth” and 
“Jute.” At the end of the volume (in order, 
as the author ingenuously observes, ‘‘ to justify 
the title of the book”) there is appended a 
‘List of Anglo-Saxon Prose Writings,” in 
which, by an extraordinary blunder, the 
Blickling Homilies are said to be in the North- 
umbrian dialect. The Rushworth Gospels are 
also classed as Northumbrian, although the 
language of the greater part of the version is 
Mercian. With careful revision the work might 
be rendered.yery valuable, but it is a pity for 
Dr. Robinson’s reputation that he has allowed 
himself to publish so hasty and inaccurate a 
production. 


‘* For Good Consideration.” By Edward 
Butler. (Elliot Stock.) The author of this 
little volume of essays, or his publisher for 
him, has adopted a means of ‘‘ squaring the 
critics’ which is not only legitimate, but Toad 
able. Until tastefully got up books are much 
more common than they are at present, no 
book-loving reviewer can have the heart to be 
very crnel to a volume which is printed in such 
excellent old-face type, and so perfect in its 
form of page, disposition of margins, and 
bevelled cloth binding. We have nothing 
worse to say of Mr. Butler’s essays than that 
they will be highly acceptable to the many 
readers who delight in amiable moral and 
religious commonplace. The author seems to 
be an elderly Nonconformist solicitor, with the 
mildest of sentiments on all subjects except 
church establishments, to which he entertains 
a strong antipathy. The first essay, ‘‘ A New 
Exercise for Legal Maxims,” consists of twenty- 
five little sermons on such texts as “ Qui facit 
per alium facit per se,” ‘‘Caveat emptor,” 
‘* Lex non cogit ad impossibile,” and so forth. 
Probably these venerable maxims were never 
before turned to purposes of religious edifica- 
tion, and the effect is decidedly funny. The 
writer tells one or two good stories from his 
professional experience—one of them relating 
to a lawyer’s bill, the last item in which was, 
“To attending upon you when I found you 
were dead, 6s. 8d.” 


The Training of the Instinct of Love. By 
Francis Burdett Money Coutts. Witha preface 
by Rev. Edward Thring. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co.) Some time ago, Mr. Coutts published 
a reprint of Jeremy Taylor’s Marriage Ring, 
one of the most tical works of the man 
who has been aah te have possessed ‘‘ the 
richest imagination of any divine of the 
Reformed piscopal Communion.” Mr, 
Coutts’s own book is written much on the same 
lines. Its direct object is to improve his 
readers, but we doubt whether the poetical 
diction which was found useful in the seven- 
teenth century is the best vehicle in which 
grave truths can be communicated in the 
nineteenth. There is a discursiveness in Mr. 
Coutts’s style which takes away the mind from 
the main object of the book, and causes the 
many true and wise things he says to lose their 
effect. Theauthor ofthe Anatomy of Melancholy 
himself was not more fond of making quotations. 
We are in substantial agreement with very 
much that Mr. Coutts says, and are fully 
aware that the subjects he touches upon 
require searching treatment: the need is 
a these are not times for delay. We 

elieve, however, that the scientific aspects of 
the subject are, at present, more important than 
the imaginative. All sensible people, we should 
imagine, now concede that ethics is a science, 





and that therefore, all our instincts demand 
logical as well as imaginative treatment. 


Elf Island: a Fairy Tale. By Capt. T. 
Preston Battersby. (Griffith, Farran & Co.) 
This is a thoroughly tale for children-— 
pure and innocent in tone, without being 
charged with the twaddle which, with some 
persons, passes for religion. Holy things are 
spoken of as holy, but the reader is not at the 
same time informed that wicked actions are 
natural, and good ones the result of some 
special supernatural . Many persons who 
have long passed out of the mystic realm of 
childhood will be pleased by the wilder parts 
of the narrative. ft we were in a mood for 
fault-finding, which we are not, we might 
remark that the points of junction between 
those things which might have happened and 
those things which, according to our present 
lights, are impossible, are not sufficiently 
hidden. Capt. Battersby a 
the faculty for writing books which will stimu- 
late the imagination of children. It is a gift 
much to be envied. We trust that he will not 
permit it to remain uncultivated. 


The Life and Speeches of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury. By F.S. Pulling. In2vols. (Sampson 
Low.) Mr. Pulling is to be congratulated on 
two accounts: first, for the opportuneness of 
his publication; and, second, for being able to 
fill his two volumes with so much excellent 
literary matter not of his own composition. 
But we must be allowed to add that a ‘‘ some- 
time professor of modern history’’ might have 
been expected to show a little more impartiality, 
if not in praising his hero, at least in vili- 
pending his political opponents. 

Our Cruise to New Guinea. By Arthur 
Keyser. (Ridgway.) This pleasant little narra- 
tive might have appeared more advantageously 
as a magazine article. We can hardly agree 
with the author, or with the friends who sug- 
gested its publication, that it ‘‘ contains several 
facts about New Guinea that are little known ” ; 
but it gives a lively picture of the ceremonies 
connected with the proclamation of the British 
Protectorate, the reception and appearance 
of the chiefs, shooting excursions on shore, 
and the lighter incidents of the expedition 
generally. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


A SUBSCRIPTION-LIST is being formed in 
England with a view to presenting a free-will 
offering to the American poet, Walt Whitman. 
The poet is in his sixty-seventh year, and has— 
since his enforced retirement, some years ago, 
from official work in Washington, owing to an 
attack of paralysis—maintained himself pre- 
cariously by the sale of his werks in poetry and 
prose, and be occasional contributions to maga- 
zines. Mr. W. M. Rossetti, 5 Endsleigh Gar- 
dens, Euston Square, acts as treasurer, and Mr. 
Herbert H. Gilchrist, 12 Well Road, Hamp- 
stead, as hon. secretary for this scheme. 


UnvDER the title of Bibliographia Liturgica: 
Missalia Ecclesiarum et Ordinum, Mr. W. H. 
James Weale has in the press a catalogue of 
books in use in the offices of the Church. It 
will give, under the name of. every church, 
whether cathedral or collegiate, and of every 
religious order in the enjoyment of a special 
use, a list of its printed Missals. The descrip- 
tion of these, based on persoual collation, is 
accompanied by a reference to the works in 
which information relating to them is to be 
found, and the libraries in which copies are 
preserved, thus affording the means of followin 
the history of the use from the earliest-prin 
edition down to the present time, or to the 
introduction of the Tridentine Books. The 
catalogue will be preceded by a list of the works 





—. 


consulted, and followed by three appendices 
containing: (!) A chronological list of all 
missals printed prior to the year 1531; (2) An 
alphabetical list of liturgical printers and pub- 
lishers, with the missals issued by them; and 
3) A list of all places in which missals have 

m printed. The work will be published by 
subscription, through Mr. Quaritch; and the 
edition will be strictly limited to three hundred 
copies. 

WE hear that a memoir of Hugh Conway is 
in preparation, to be published as a volume of 
Arrowsmith’s ‘Bristol Library,” which was 
me Sap by Called Back. It will be based 
largely upon his letters, and will contain several 
of his early unpublished writings, together 
with an account of his later works. The first 
book he ever published, we may add, was a 
collection of songs and verses entitled A Life's 
Idylis, and Other Poems (1879). 


THREE short stories by Hugh Conway were. 
found by his widow amon his papers after 
her return to England, and owe been secured 
by Messrs. Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, who 
will, in the first instance, issue them serially in 
newspapers published simultaneously in all 
quarters of the world, in conjunction with 
their Octave of Short Stories, by Mr. William 
Black, Miss Braddon, Miss Rhoda Brough- 
ton, Mr. Wilkie Collins, Mr. T. Hardy, Mr. 
Joseph Hatton, Mrs. Oliphant, and ‘‘ Ouida.” 
‘*Quida’s”’ contribution, ‘‘ A Rainy June,” was 
the first story she ever wrote for newspaper 
publication ; and these short stories by Frugh 
Conway will be the first from his pen to appear 
in this form, the longest, entitled ‘‘The Story 
of a Sculptor,” being a sketch in three numbers. 
We believe that these are the only short com 
plete tales the author left in MS. 


For the next volume of the new edition o 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Mr. Theodore 
Watts has written on ‘‘ Rossetti,” Mr. H. M. 
Stephens on “‘ Robespierre,” and Mr. W. E. A. 
Axon on ‘‘ William Roscoe.” 


WE understand that more than 50,000 copies 
of Dr. W. W. Hunter's Brief History of the 
Indian People have been issued in England and 
in India, including translations in the ver- 
nacular languages. A Burmese translation has 
been published at Rangoon within the last two 
months, 


The Parliamentary History of the Last Half 
Century is the title of a work by Mr. John 
Raven announced for immediate publication by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Mr. E. L. ARNOLD, son of Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, and author of a book entitled On the 
Indian Hills (1881), has in preparation a work 
on Coffee: its Cultivation and4 Profit, which 
will be published by Messrs. W. B. Whitting- 
ham & Co. 


Messrs. CassELL & Co. have purchased the 
entire stock, copyright and plates, of the series 
of ‘‘ Miniature Poets” hitherto published by 
Messrs. Kent & Co. ; and the books in future 
will be issued under the title of ‘Cassell’s 
Miniature Library of the Poets.” 


Mr. Extiot Stock is about to issue a cheap 
edition of Mr. Birrell’s Obiter Dicta, which 
seems to have met with as cordial a reception 
in America as in this country. 

Messrs. RrvinerTons have published a second 
edition of Canon Liddon’s sermon, A Father in 
Christ, to which is prefixed a rejoinder, slightly 
longer than the original sermon, to Dr. Hatch’s 
criticism in the June number of the Contem- 
porary Review. 

Mr. Ratston’s “ Story-telling to Children of 
All Ages” at St. James’s Hall last Tuesday was 
charming entertainment, of which the worst 
that can be said is that the elder ‘‘ children 
predominated unduly over the younger. The 
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pleasure which it is Mr. Ralston’s delight to 
give was enhanced by his generous considera- 
tion for those little matters that young people 
most appreciate. 


Messrs. CAssELL & Co. will issue next week 
a new edition of their Handbook of the New Code, 
by Mr. J. F. Moss, clerk to the Sheffield School 
Board, containing the latest instructions to 
inspectors, the new syllabus on drawing, &c., 
as recently issued by the Education Department. 


Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & Co. announce 
a second edition of the Rev. T. Campbell Fin- 
layson’s criticism of Prof. Drummond’s Natural 
Law in the Spiritual World, entitled Biological 
Religion. 

Ir seems that the practice of publishing 
novels as fewilletons in newspapers is becomin 
firmly established in this country, though sti 
confined to the provincial press. Messrs. 
Tillotson & Son, of Bolton, who claim to be the 
originators of the practice, have certainly 
carried it to an extraordinary development. 
They have on their list some dozen novelists, 
including the names of Mrs. Oliphant, Miss 
Braddon, Mr. Wilkie Collins, . William 
Black, and Mr. Walter Besant, who have 
promised to supply them with stories for serial 
publication in newspapers for the next two 
years. We are assured that publication in this 
form does not injure the subsequent circulation 
of the book in the orthodox three volumes, 
which shows that an entirely new class of 
readers has thus been found for writers who 
are already popular. 


THE last issue of Mr. Quaritch’s catalogues 
deals with the history, ethnology, and philology 
of America. Among the rarities included are 
several Aztec painted records; copies of Lord 
King .0rough’s Antiquities of Mexico and of 
Audubon’s Birds of America; a large number 
of MSS., treating of the early Spanish settle- 
ments, from the collection of the late Don J. F. 
Ramirez; and a series of. autograph letters of 
American statesmen between 1796 and 1821. 


To the notice in the ACADEMY of last week of 
the new Hungarian life peers should be added 
the names of M. Paul Hunfalvy, the philolo- 
gist, and of Prof. Stoczek, the mathematician. 

WITH reference to the notice in the ACADEMY 
of last week of The Confessions of an English 
Opium Eater in the ‘Parchment Library” 
series, which purports to be reprinted from the 
first edition of 1821, Mr. Bertram Dobell writes 
to us that he has a copy of the book, and that 
the date on the title-page is 1822, thus con- 
firming our conjecture. 








AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


Ir is interesting to find that Gordon’s Jour- 
nals at Kartoum, which are published in this 
country for one guinea, are issued in America 
from advance sheets, and therefore by consent 
of the English publishers, at two dollars (8s.). 


A cURIOUS question concerning the new 
edition of the Lncyclopaedia Britannica is re- 
ported from America. It is said that the 
proprietors—presumably the English proprie- 
tors—have sold the original plates to Messrs. 
Scribners, who intend to bring out a cheap 
edition for circulation in the United States 
and also in Canada. But when Messrs. Scrib- 
ners sent to Canada a large consignment of 
unbound copies, the Customs authorities at 
Montreal demanded that the ad valorem import 
duty should be determined not by the price pro- 
posed to be asked for the cheap edition, but by 
the price charged in England. 

ANOTHER firm of American publishers, Messrs. 
Hubbard Bros., of Philadelphia, announce a 
Series of supplementary volumes to the Ency- 
copaedia Britannica, intended to supply omis- 





sions and to give biographies not only of persons 
who have died since their place in the alphabet 
was passed, but also of persons still living. 

Messrs. D. LotHror & Co., of Boston, 
announce a volume by Miss Rose Kingsley, 
entitled The Children of Westminster Abbey, 
which will be abundantly illustrated. 


THE American Dante Society announces that 
Prof. E. A. Fay’s concordance to the Divina 
Commedia will probably be finished by the end 
of next year. 


Mr. Francis PARKMAN, the historion, has 
written an Historic Handbook of the Northern 
Tour, including Lakes George and Champlain, 
Niagara, Montreal, and Quebec. 


THE second volume has just appeared of 
Prof. McMaster’s History of the People of the 
oo States, covering the period from 1790 to 

804. 


THE Boston Literary World of June 13 con- 
tains the first part of a Ruskin bibliography, 
ay to a large extent upon that of Mr. a 

erd. 


WHEN the tablet erected to commemorate 
the life and services of Louis Agassiz was 
unveiled at Cornell University last month, the 
following letter from Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was read :— 


“T regret that it will not be in my power to visit 
Ithaca, and be present at the unveiling of the 
tablet in memory of Louis Agassiz. My relations 
with the illustrious professor were of long standing 
and always most cordial, and to me delightful. It 
would be a great pleasure to me if I could be with 
the friends who are todo honour to his memory. 
We have borrowed distinguished men from the old 
world before his day. France lent us Lafayette. 
Germany spared us Steuben to lead and to disci- 

line our armies. Switzerland has already sent us 
Albert Gallatin, the counsellor of Washington, the 
statesman identified with the history of the 
Government for more than half-a-century. He 
was still living when his fellow-countryman, 
Agassiz, reached our shore to blend his life with our 
American civilisation as unreservedly as did the great 
financier, diplomatist and scholar who had preceded 
him. The special work of Agassiz was to establish 
the scientific independence of his adopted country. 
The dream of his ambition was to make the 
favoured centres of the New World strong enough 
in their attractions to draw students from the older 
schools of Europe. No pent-up Utica could limit 
his aspirations. No, not even your wide-margined 
and wide-minded Ithaca could have filled the large 
measure of his magnificent ideals. ‘How much 
money would you really like for your museum ?’ I 
once asked him. ‘Ten millions,’ was his instant 
answer. This enthusiasm spread among all with 
whom he came in contact. Students followed in his 
steps as the disciples of a new religion tread in the 
tracks of their teacher. This eloquence led cap- 
tive the most obdurate assemblies, the least tract- 
able of listeners. The purses of rich men opened 
like the mouths of his cyclostomata. The hard- 
featured country representatives flocked about him 
as the fishes gathered to listen to Saint Antony, as 
the birds flocked to hear the sermons of Saint 
Francis. Itis vain that we should try to describe his 
fascinating personality, the memory of which must 
fade away with this passing generation. But his 
noble contributions to science will keep his name 
in lasting honour, and the vast museum which he 
founded will be his proud monument as long as 
science has its altars and its priesthood in our 
Western hemisphere.”’ 
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ORIGINAL VERSE. 
KALANOS TO ALEXANDER. 


... pavar yap Sri év BaBvAdu abrg 
évruxav &ondserat.—Arrian, 


My life is lived. . . . What else? Why should I stay, 
A burden unto all my friends, and thee, 
Languishing slow in helpless pain away ? 
Why not return into the Outer Sea— 
The Quiet that encircles thee and me? 


Life—what is Life? I’ve thought upon it long— 
I’ve found the best of Life is—Not to Be. 

Gall in the honey ; discord in the song; 
And the red roses fade upon the tree— 
No joy of Life that lasts: thus much know we. 


And most to those who rightly strive to live 
Is life a pain—to those athirst to know 
Of Truth, and doit. The gods no answer give— 
Knowledge is vain—man blind and weak— 
and so, 
Thinkest thou not, ’tis better that I go? 


’Tis well that I have looked upon thy face, 
O Beautiful, and heard thy voice, and known 
The glory of man’s spirit, and the grace. 
Nay—no, farewell! Ere many weeks be flown 
We two shall meet and greet in Babylon. 


A. WERNER. 








OBITUARY. 


Dr. GEORGE MOBERLY, bishop of Salisbury and 
formerly head master of Winchester, died on 
July 4 at the ripe age of eighty-two years. 
The period of his headmastership was in length 
just double the period of his episcopate ; and it 
is by his connection with Winchester that his 
name will always be best known. He was a 
headmaster of a type now old-fashioned—a 
scholar, a gentleman, and an ecclesiastic, rather 
than an administrator. Himself a Winchester 
boy, and the father of Winchester boys, he 
helped to preserve the traditions of the school 
unimpaired through several generations. If he 
was not a great teacher, he exercised a permanent 
influence on his pupils by reason of his personal 
character and the wide range of his sympathies. 
Most of his published works are sermons, but 
while a tutor at Oxford he wrote an Introduction 
to Logic. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


TuE Revista Contemporanea for June contains 
a review of Spanish contemporary novelists, 
giving the highest place to Perez Galdos, Juan 
Valera, and Alarcon among the older, and to 
Pereda, Donia E. Pardo Bazan, and Palacio 
Valdés among more recent living writers. The 
realism of these last is said to be quite inde- 
pendent of the French naturalistic school, and 
to be a legitimate descendant of the Picaresque 
novel. A notice of Fernindez Duro’s “ La 
Armada invencible ” is taken up with a narra- 
tive by Don Francisco de Cuellar of his ship- 
wreck on the west coast of Ireland, and his 
subsequent adventures. His account of the 
native Irish agrees in many respects with 
Spenser’s: he always speaks of them as ‘“ sal- 
vajes.” In the last number D. Chaulié begins 
a welcome addition to his ‘‘ Cosas de Madrid,” 
with a notice of the popular and political songs 
and couplets of the last and present centuries. 
Rodriguez Mourelo brings to a close his 
‘‘Horas de Trabajo”; the condition of the 
mercantile marine and of the agricultural 
labourers in Galicia is very bad. The ‘‘ Guide 
to Simancas,” by F. Diez Sanchez, and the 
sharp polemic of Miguel Sanchez with Sefior 
Montana are also concluded in these numbers. 


THE papers of the most general interest in 
the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia 
for June are some fine inedited hymns by Gil 





de Zamora (Saec. XIII.) in honour of the 
Blessed Virgin ; the inventory of the household 
effects of a Morisco lady of Teruel, arrested by 
the Inquisition in 1583; and some copies of 
Roman inscriptions and remains in Catalonia. 








ORTHOGRAPHY FOR NATIVE NAMES 
OF PLACES. 


Tue Council of the Royal Geographical Society 
have adopted the following rules for such geo- 

phical names as are not, in the countries to 
which they belong, written in the Roman cha- 
racter. These rules are identical with those 
adopted for the Admiralty charts, and will 
henceforth be used in all publications of the 
society. 

1. No change will be made in the omer 
of foreign names in countries which use Roman 
letters: thus Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, &c., 
names will be spelt as by the respective nations. 

2. Neither will any change be made in the 
spelling of such names in languages which are 
not written in Roman character as have become 
by long usage familiar to English readers : thus 
Calcutta, Cutch, Celebes, Mecca, &c., will be 
retained in their present form. 

3. The true sound of the word, as locally 
pronounced, will be taken as the basis of the 
spelling. 

4, An approximation, however, to the sound 
is alone aimed at. A system which would 
attempt to represent the more delicate inflec- 
tions of sound and accent would be so com- 
plicated as only to defeat itself. 

5. The broad features of the system are that 
vowels are pronounced as in Italian and con- 
sonants as in English. 

6. One accent only is used—the acute—to 
denote the syllable on which stress is laid. 

7. Every letter is pronounced. When two 
vowels come together each one is sounded, 
though the result, when spoken quickly, is 
sometimes scarcely to be distinguished from a 
single sound, as in ai, au, ez. 

8. Indian names are accepted as spelt in 
Hunter’s Gazetteer. 

The amplification of the rules is given below : 





Letters Prouunciation and Remarks Examples 





&@ |ah, aas in father 


.| Java, Banana 
e | eh, e as in benefit 


.| Tel-el-Kebir, O1é- 
leh, Yezo, Me- 
dina, Leviika, 
Peru 
English e; i as in ravine; 
the sound of ee in beet. 
Thus, not Feejee, but | Fiji, Hindi 
joasin mote... ... ... «| Tokio 
jlong « as in flute; the 
| sound of 00 in boot. 
Thus, not Zoolo0, but| Zulu, Sumatra 
|All vowels are shortened| Yarra, Tanna, 
| in sound by doubling| Mecca, Jidda, 
| 





the following consonant| Bonny 
Doubling of a vowel is| Nuulda, Oosima 
only necessary where 
there is a distinct repeti- 
tion of the single sound 
English i asin ice ... ...| Shanghai 
ow as in how. 
Thus, not Foochow, but| Fuchau 
is slightly different from | Macao 
: above 
jis the sound of the two| Beirat, Beildl 
| Italian vowels, but is 
| frequently slurred over, 
| 
| 





when it is scarcely to be 
distinguished from ey in 
the English they 

English 

is always soft, but is so 
nearly the sound of s 
that it should be seldom 
used. (If Celebes were 
not already recognised 
it would be written 
Selebes.) 








P iation and R +. 





Examples 


Chingchin 





is always soft as in church 

English @ 

English f. ph should not 
be used for the sound 
of f. 

Thus, not Haiphong, but| Haifong, Nafa 
is always hard. (Soft g| Galapagos 
is given by /) 

is always pronounced 
when inser’ 

English j. Dj should never| Japan, Jinchuen 
be put for this sound 
English & It should 
always be put for the 

hard ¢. 
Thus, not Corea, but 

The Oriental guttural 

is another guttural, as in 
the ‘furkish 


\as in English 


has two separate sounds, 
the one hard as in the 
English word jinger, the 
other as in singer. As 
these two sounds are 
rarely employed in the 
same locality, noattempt 
is made to distinguish 
between them 

As in English 

should never be employed ; | Kwangtung 
qu is given as kw 


As in English 


is always a consonant, as 
in yard, and therefore 
should never be used as 
a terminal, i or e being 
substituted. 

Thus, not Mikinddny, but | Mikind4ni 

not Kwa’y, but | Kwale 

English s ... ... .. .|Zulu 

Accents should not gene- | Tongat&bu, G ili- 
rally be used, but where| pagos, Pala- 
there is a very decided} wan, Sarawak 
emphatic syllable or 
stress, which affects the 
sound of the word, it 
should be marked by an 
acute accent 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A CORRECTION. 
Trinity College, Dublin: July 4, 1885, 


May I be allowed space in the ACADEMY to 
correct an erratum (mine, not the printer’s) in 
my article on Political Economy in the recently 
published volume of the new edition of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica? In the remarks 
there made on Jevons I attribute to him the 
proposition that ‘‘in every case of exchange the 
quantity of each of the articles concerned, mul- 
tiplied by its utility, is the same.” This is, of 
course, as it stands, unmeaning. Any one who 
understands the subject will perceive that what 
was intended was not utility in its ordinary 
sense, but what Jevons called “final utility,” 
of which the preceding sentence had spoken, 
anc which alone is peculiar to his theory. I 
request such of your readers as may occupy 
themselves with my article to supply before 
“utility,” in the sentence above quoted, the 
word “final,” which was omitted by inadver- 
tence. Joun K. IncRam. 








ERRORS IN ANGLO-SAXON NAMES. 
Nottingham: July 6, 1885. 


May I, under the pretext of Mr. Bradley’s 
review of York Powell’s History of 
England, enter an humble protest against the 
grammatical blunders and groundless guesses 
on the subject of Anglo-Saxon names that still 
pass current in our literature? Mr. Bradley 
rightly objects to ‘“‘ Hwiccsetas”’ as the name 
of the ‘‘ Hwiccan ” or ‘‘ Hwiccas,” for, if there 
be any authority for this compound, there can 
be none for the ungrammatical “‘setas.”” Every 
Anglo-Saxon noun does not form its plural in 
as, though this seems to be a current delusion. 
The tribe names in “‘sa@tan” or ‘‘sste,” nom. 
pl, have suffered singularly in our histories. 
The unauthorised pl. ‘ seetas,” ‘‘setas,” is used 
by Freeman, Stubbs, and Green, although 
Kemble, Saxons in England, i. 78, employs the 
correct form. Green goes even further than 
this, for he uses, evidently quite unconsciously, 
the gen. pl. form ‘“‘satna” in Elmedseetna, 
Elmedsetna (Making of England, 257 n. 1, 155), 
Peesetna (Id., p. 155), Chilternsetna (Zd., 155).* 

r. De Gray Birch has even another form of 
this word. In his Cartularium Saronicum, i., 
p. 462, note 1, he speaks of the ‘‘ Magasztze.” 
I am afraid many such errors arise from the 
current delusion that Anglo-Saxon may be 





* This error has arisen from the well-known list 
=! Anglo-Saxon oe names, wherein the 

mes are put in the gen. pl., since there is an 
ellipsis of “mags” or Yang.” 


studied without bothering with the grammar. 
Reinhold Schmid found that he was ‘‘ durch die 
Leichtigkeit getiiuscht, mit der man sich das 
erste Verstiindniss der angelsiichsischen Sprache 
eréffnet ” (Preface to first edition of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws). He accordingly devoted several 
years to the close study of Anglo-Saxon, an 
example too seldom followed in England. 

With regard to the name Eadric Stréona, 
Mr. Bradley is quite right in objecting to his 
being called ‘‘Eadric the Grasper.” First of 
all, it is very misleading, for there are already 
three different translations of ‘‘ Stréona’”’ in the 
field. Prof. Freeman translates it by ‘“‘ the 
Gainer” (Norman Conquest, i. 354); Lappen- 
berg by “der Erwerber” (i. 436); and ‘der 
Emporkémmling”’ (i. 460); A. D. Jorgensen as 
“the Strong” (Den nordiske Kirkes Grund- 
leeggelse, p. 432). There is no evidence of the 
existence of an Anglo-Saxon word with any of 
these meanings. They seem to be all founded 
upon the derivative verb ‘‘stréonan” or (with 
Umlaut) ‘‘strienan.” I believe that ‘‘Stréona” 
is not a nickname at all, but a second name. 

It is certain that about Eadric’s time the 
Anglo-Saxons began to find their single names 
insufficient for the purpose of identification. 
Hence we find the use of nicknames beginning 
to be common. Whether this was a result of 
Scandinavian influence or not we need not here 
inquire. There are also traces of another system 
of giving the requisite identification to a man. 
This was by giving him two names, both of 
which were proper Teutonic full-names. Thus 
the Abbot of Abingdon, at the time of the 
Norman Conquest, was named ‘ Eald-réd- 
Beorht-wine” (‘“‘abbatem Ealdredum qui et 
Brichwinus dictus est: binomius [sic] enim 
erat.”’— Hist. Mon. de Abingdon, i., 486). Again, 
in the Doomsday Survey an ‘‘ Eduinus-Alfered ” 
occurs at p. 234 b, col. 2. The recently-pub- 
lished Ramsey Chartulary has a ‘‘ Koleman- 
Burred”’ (Burh-réd), A.D. 1153-1160 (i. 253); 
a ‘“Godricus Raven,” A.D. 1153-1160 (i. p. 
255), and many similar examples of later date.* 
ZElfric Bata and /Elfric Puttoc are apparently 
further instances of this custom.t Probably it 
is this custom that has caused so many Anglo- 
Saxon and Old-Norse names to be preserved as 
modern surnames. 

Although I cannot adduce an instance of 
‘*Stréona ” as a personal name, there can be no 
doubt that it existed. The typical Aryan name 
is composed of two members, such as Ead-ric. 
This is the full-name, which may be reduced to 
a pet name by the addition, to the first member, 
of different Aryan particles. One of these 
particles is represented by the Greek -wy, gen. 
-ovos, -wvos (see the numerous examples in Fick, 
Die Griechischen Personennamen, p. xxiv.); in 
Gothic by -a (often Latinised as -v); in Old- 
High German by -o; and in Anglo-Saxon 
by -a. Thus, men named Ead-ric, Ead-gir, 
Ead-wulf, Ead-weard, or any other compound 
of Ead-, would be known familiarly as Ead-a. 
If we possess the full-name we can assume this 
pet form with absolute certainty, but we 
cannot learn from the pet form what was the 
full name. So that if we can prove the 
existence of full-names compounded with 





* There is possibly an earlier instance of this 
usage in Gregory of Tours, Historia Francorum, ed. 
Arndt and Krusch, 220, 3, ‘‘Guntchramus Boso,’’ 
compared with the ‘‘ Boso’’ of 201, 19. Cf. ‘‘Bos-a”’ 
in Beda. 

t+ Mr. Hunt, in the Dict. of National Biography, 
says ‘‘ Bata’? means ‘‘the bat,’ and ‘‘ Puttoc”’ 
“the kite.”’ There is no trace of either word in 
Anglo-Saxon. ‘‘ Bat-a’’ is, in all probability, a 
pet form of a name in ‘“‘ Beadu-,’’ and “‘ Puttoc”’ 
may be compared with the pet form “ Putt-a.’’ 
There is an Anglo-Saxon pet particle -uea, occa- 





‘eee -ue, 80 Puttuc=Putta. 





’ 


‘“‘Stréon,” we can confidently predicate a pet 
form ‘‘Stréon-a.”” Now ‘‘ Stréon”’ did exist as 
aname particle. In thatinvaluable list of Anglo 
Saxon (or, rather, Old-Northumbrian) names, 
the Liber Vitae Dunelmensis, which dates from 
the ninth century, I find the name ‘Streon- 
berct”” (p. 11, col. 1) and ‘‘ Streon-uulf”’ (p. 29, 
col. 3). Florence of Worcester records the 
death of ‘‘Strenwoldus, miles fortissimus ”’ in 
987, and this is also recorded in the Vita 8S. 


Oswaldi, p. 456, where the name occurs as 
‘*Stremwold.” Here we have ‘‘Stréon-” in 
combination with -beorht, -wulf, -weald. If 


any further proof of the existence of this name 
particle were wanted, it might be found in the 
Anglo-Saxon name of Whitby—‘ Stréon-es- 
healh,” where ‘ Stréon” is another pet name 
formed by the first member of the full-name—a 
practice common to the Aryan name system. 
Compare also Strensall, near York. 

There is at least one instance in Anglo-Saxon 
where stréon means bodily strength. It is King 
Alfred’s translation of Boétthius, 32,2: ‘‘ bonne 
magon ge sweotole ongeotan pet pees lichoman 
feeger (¥) and his stréon magon béon afeorred 
mid préora daga fefre.” This, or the more 
usual meaning of treasure, riches, would be in 
harmony with the Teutonic name system. 

It is very singular that the Anglo-Saxon and 
Scandinavian name systems have received so 
very little attention in England. The conse- 
quence of this neglect is that our histories and 
chronicles teem with erroneous forms of these 
names, while our books on this subject are a 
disgrace to the age. The importance of the 
study of these names cannot be exaggerated. 
It is necessary that personal and place names 
should be studied together for the great light 
they shed upon one another. This has been 
done in Germany by Foérstemann and is being 
done for Denmark by Nielsen. We can never 
hope for anything like accuracy until we have 
an English ‘‘name book” that can worthily 
compare with Forstemann’s great German work, 
But such an undertaking in England would be 
even more laborious than in Germany. For 
the editor of such a work would have to deal 
with the Scandinavian names more fully than 
has yet been done, in spite of the researches of 
Munch, Aasen, and Nielsen, and the great light 
thrown on their grammatical structure by 
Wimmer and Noreen. 

W. H. STEVENSON. 








** ASASEL.”’ 
Leipsic : June 29, 1885, 

In Mr. Ball’s review of the Revised 
Version of the Old Testament in the ACADEMY 
of June 27 he offers an etymological explana- 
tion of the above word, which may or may not 
be the correct one. But he either was not 
aware of, or did not choose to mention, a most 
ingenious one brought forward by M. Dreifuss 
so far back as 1846 in the Orient, edited by Dr. 
J. First (No. 39-40), or, in reality, of even far 
older date, seeing that it is based on the 
Talmud itself and the Midrash.. According to 
this explanation ‘‘Asasel” would imply the 
Goddess Isis, whose worship was to be dis- 
avowed and atoned for by the ‘‘ scapegoat” 
Levit. xvi. 7-8) on the Day of Atonement 
Sa Joma 62a, and Midrash Jalkut § 144 and 
§ 241). In the former of these passages it is 
distinctly stated that ‘‘ Asasel” is intended as 
an atonement for the worship of Isis, and in 
the latter it is related that Rabbi Joseph’s 
disciples asked him what was the meaning of 
‘‘ Asasel,”” whereupon he replied oy EDbw 
7"w sity, the first of these words being 
evidently, as M. Driefuss says, = Isis. He 
likewise explains in a note that the vocalisation 
of the Hebrew text of the Sacred Scriptures 
being a production of later times, the difference 
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in the vowel points between ‘“ Asasel” and 
Isis is of no moment, while the § may have 
taken its place after the t by metathesis, and 
the Hebrew word for scapegoat should in 
reality be bsity or ONINTY. Isis being the 
goddess of the fertile earth, or of plenty and 
abundance, M. Dreifuss would in this way 
account for the strict fasting prescribed for 
the Day of Atonement, by way of expiating 
any excess committed by indulging in the gifts 
of the prolific earth, thus expressing a disdain 
of the gifts of Isis and a negation of her 
essence. The whole ceremony he would there- 
fore look upon in the light of a symbolic act, 
perfectly in accordance with the spirit of 
Mosaism, and having for its object a complete 
disavowal and negation of the worship of Isis 
so widely spread in Egypt, and, doubtless, 
among the Israelites from their residence there. 
Davip ASHER. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


VaurRsDAY, July 16,5 2 Zoological : Davis Lecture, 
2 Animals of New Guinea,” by Mr. P. L. 
clater. 


SCIENCE. 
A Compendious Sanskrit Grammar. By 
Hjalmar Edgren. (Triibner.) 


Ir may safely be stated as a general principle 
that the shorter and simpler, within certain 
limits, a grammar is, the more serviceable it 
is likely to prove to the beginner. This is 
especially the case with Sanskrit, in learning 
which many are disheartened at the very out- 
set by the mass of matter presented to them 
by all the grammars hitherto accessible to 
English students. The exclusive aim of an 
elementary grammar should be to afford just 
sufficient material to enable the beginner to 
read with facility the easiest books, omitting 
as superfluous exceptions and difficult forms 
not to be met with in them. A grammar of 
this kind would at the same time be the most 
useful one to the philological student ; for the 
only way to make the knowledge of this, the 
most important language, linguistically, of 
the Aryan family, fruitful for comparative 
purposes, is to learn it practically. There is 
no other method of acquiring familiarity with 
Sanskrit words and grammatical forms. After 
proficiency has been thus acquired, the student 
may with advantage turn to a more exhaus- 
tive and scientific treatise. 

Now Prof. Edgren’s book, which is one of 
Triibner’s series of ‘‘ Simplified Grammars,” is 
certainly not very long, for it comprises alto- 
gether only 178 small octavo pages. But its 
simplicity and clearness are considerably 
detracted from by the fact that it has been 
written with a view to the “large body of 
students” who ‘take up Sanskrit mainly on 
account of the important relation it sustains 
to Indo-European philology,” and therefore 
aims at giving “a nice analysis of its struc- 
ture.” Hence it contains much in the way of 
terminology, classification, and preliminary 
remarks, that might with advantage have been 
omitted, tending as it does only to perplex the 
learner and divert his attention from what to 
him is of much greater importance—the prac- 
tical part. This is true only of the first half 
of the book, which treats of the phonetic 
laws and of nominal inflexion. Unfortunately 
this is the very part beginners will have to 
deal with at the outset. 








The formidable character of the phonetic 
laws is not likely to be mitigated to the 
student who is informed that they are to be 
divided into functional changes, and formal 
and combinatory changes, the latter being 
internal and external, while under functional 
changes are to be considered vowel changes, 
nasal increment and loss, and last, reduplica- 
tion. It would have been far better to dis- 
miss with a few words what is discussed 
in four pages (pp. 10 to 13). Similarly, 
instead of a page as an introduction to the 
rules of Sandhi, much greater clearness 
would have been attained by half a dozen 
lines emphasising the difference between ex- 
ternal and internal Sandhi, and stating that 
all its rules are based on two principles—viz., 
the avoidance of hiatus -in the case of vowels 
and assimilation in the case of consonants. 

Again, in treating of the rules of combina- 
tion, nothing is more certain to make con- 
fusion worse confounded in the mind of the 
beginner than to present to him the rules of 
external and internal Sandhi side by side. 


“| Internal Sandhi can only be acquired by learn- 


ing paradigms; and beginners should, there- 
fore, be supplied at most with only a few 
important rules, treated separately, chiefly 
for the sake of reference after a practical 
knowledge of them has been acquired. Expe- 
rience shows that two of the most difficult, 
though most important, rules of Sandhi, on 
the change of the dental » and s to the 
lingual, having several pcints in common, 
should be formulated as nearly alike as pos- 
sible. This is not done here. As it is, the 
former might be more simply expressed, while 
the latter is inaccurate, being stated thus: 
“The dental s, if followed by any other 
sound than 7, is lingualised by a preceding 
vowel, save a or 4, even if anusvara intervene, 
and by & and r.” J should be added to 
k and r, and other letters besides r prevent 
the change of s to sh. 

To enumerate the primary and secondary 
nominal suffixes in an elementary book is 
surely waste of space. On the other hand, 
it is a distinct omission to ignore the im- 
portant practical distinction between radical 
and derivative as, 7s, and us, and to say 
nothing, for instance, about the radical s in 
the latter two cases not changing to sh when 
a vowel follows. 

It is rather startling to read, on p. 56, the 
statement that ‘‘mahdrdjan is inflected like 
rdjan.”” This is in direct contravention of 
the well-known rule that rdjan at the end of 
compounds becomes rdja (Pan. V. iv. 91). 

Passing over points of minor importance, 
we come to the assertion, on p. 86, that ‘ the 
imperfect, perfect, and aorist are used with- 
out any definite distinction.” It may be true 
that these tenses are frequently confused by 
Sanskrit writers; but Panini at least gives 
very definite rules distinguishing their uses 
(Pan. ILI. ii. 111, 115, &.) In § 205 it is 
said that strong forms appear “in the singular 
active (except in the optative and second 
imperative) and in the first dual and plural 
imperative, both active and middle.” This 
is wrong, because it excludes the first singular 
middle. Moreover, the rule would be much 
more easily remembered if stated thus: ‘‘ the 
singular present and imperfect active, and all 
first persons imperative, active and middle, 


| besides the third singular active, are strong.” 





The primary conjugation is said in § 203 to 
be divided into eight groups, while in § 207 it 


is said to contain nine. In § 242 among the 
verbs not taking intermediate ¢, sru to flow, 
is omitted. The rules are often worded with 
an obscurity which in some cases might lead 
to error. A beginner would, for example, 
certainly gather from the note to § 188 B. 
that causal verbs take reduplication before 
adding the suffix aya. In some instances the 
phraseology is un-English, as: ‘ by inter- 
vening sounds others than,’’ p. 23; ‘‘ cannot all 
be in dictionaries reported,” p. 31; “ only 
scattering examples of forms outside the 
Pres.-system occur,” p. 144. I have 
noted the following misprints: p. 14, uri, 
read drk; p. 22, rogi, read rogi; p. 45, 
pratyan, read pratyan; p. 46, fina, read 
Jinal; p. 105, those in ar written with ~, read 
written with r; p. 123, as, to sit, read ds, to 
sit ; 149, rajdyate, read rdjdyate. It is hard to 
see what is the value of such ugly abbreia. 
tions as: conj’n, ext’l, comb’n, esp’ly, opt’ly, 
ace’g, g’ly, lry’ (—primary), since taken 
altogether they would not make more than a 
difference of half a page in the length. of the 
book, unless, indeed, the author wishes to 
emulate the ancient Hindu grammarians, of 
whom it is reported that their joy in saving a 
single mora was greater than in the birth of 
@ son. 

The second half of the book, apart from 
the slight defects that have been noted above, 
is free from the blemishes of the first half. 
It is really, on the whole, as simple and 
practical as could be wished. Especially 
good is the section on the aorist, with its 
table, as well as the treatment of the 
participles. The synopsis of the verbs, which 
are arranged alphabetically, admirably sup- 
plements the irregularities noted under each 
conjugational class. The section on versifica- 
tion contains just about as much as a beginner 
wants, while the sketch of scenic Prakrit, 
comprising eight pages, will be found very 
serviceable by those who have advanced 
sufficiently to commence reading the plays. 

In conclusion, I feel bound to say that 
Prof. Edgren’s grammar, while containing 
much that is of value to the more advanced 
student, is, in spite of its drawbacks, likely 
to be more serviceable to beginners, owing to 
its comparative shortness and the general 
excellence of its second half, than most of 
the large grammars can be. 

A. A. Macponett. 








MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 


American Journal of Mathematics. Vol. VII. 
No. 3. (Baltimore.) The number opens with 
the closing pages of Mr. C. 8. Peirce’s paper on 
“‘The Algebra of Logic.” In these are dis- 
cussed some examples of De Morgan’s: 


‘*De Morgan was one of the best logicians that 
ever lived and unquestionably the father of the 
logic of relatives. Uwing, however, to the imper- 
fection of his theory of relatives, the new form, as 
he enunciated it, was a down-right paralogism, 
one of the premises being omitted. But this being 
supplied, he form furnishes a good test of the 
efficacy of a logical notation.”’ 

The next article, which occupies fifty-six 
pages, is by M. Poincaré, a mathematician who 
has recently come to the front, and is entitled 
‘‘ Sur les Equations Linéaires aux Differentielles 
ordinaires et aux Différences finies.” It gives 





an account of results published in a memoir 
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presented to the Academy of Sciences in com- 
petition for the Grand Prix des Sciences Mathé- 
matiques (June, 1880), which are as yet un- 
published, and of other results stated in a verbal 
communication to the Mathematical Society 
of France (November, 1882). A second paper 
on ‘‘ Perpetuants” continues the investigation 
commenced by Capt. P. A. Macmahon in vol. 
vii., no. 1. e next article, by P. Seelhoff, is 
“ Priifung Grésserer Zahlen auf ihre Eigen- 
schaft als Primzahlen” (with tables). This is 
to be supplemented by tables employed by the 
author in the calculation of the examples, and 
by further matter in a future number. G. P. 
Young contributes ‘‘ Solvable Irreducible Equa- 
tions of Prime Degrees.” Use is made of a 
tira article (vol. vi.), * Hoe te of the 

lution of Equations of the Higher Degrees,” 
and among other results is dctinced ois’s 
Theorem. Craig writes on ‘A Certain 
Class of Linear Differential Equations,” in 
which he determines the conditions which are 
necessary in order that a linear differential 
equation shall admit of an integral which is 
a periodic function of the third kind—at the 
outset limiting himself to singly periodic func- 
tions. F. Gomes-Teixeira’s ‘‘Note sur les 
Nombres de Bernoulli” gives results in con- 
tinuation of those arrived at in G. 8. Ely’s 
“Some Notes on the Numbers of Bernoulli and 
Euler ”’ (see vol. v.). 


Euclid. BookI. With Notes and Exercises, 
by Braithwaite Arnett. (Cambridge: Deighton 
Bell.) This compilation and edition is intended 
“ for the use of preparatory schools and candi- 
dates preparing for naval cadetship and Sand- 
hurst pawn examinations.” It appears to 
be well adapted for the classes named. Every- 
thing is done to make the labour of ‘‘ learning 
Euclid” as small as possible, and yet to ensure 
an intelligent appreciation of the subject so far 
as a book can do. On the left, when the 
book is opened, lies the proposition and figure, 
all on the one page ; on the right come first the 
“references,” that is all the definitions, postu- 
lates, &c., which are required in the proposition, 
printed in full, and then a capital collection of 
admirably graduated exercises (this is the 
crowning excellence). A ‘“ fellow ” who could 
not pass an examination in book i., after going 
carefully through this edition of ‘it, must be a 
“duffer ’’ indeed. 


Supplement to ‘* Euclid and his Modern Rivals.” 
Containing a notice of Henrici’s Geometry 
together with Selections from the Reviews. 
(Macmillan.) Mr. Dodgson herein advances his 
second act by scene vi., headed ‘Treatment 
of Parallels by Revolving Lines.” In this scene 
Herr Niemand submits to Minos a copy of 
Henrici’s ‘‘ Elementary Geometry : Congruent 
Figures.” Asbefore, aftera faint show of defence, 
Niemand scuttles off and leaves Minos in posses- 
sion of the field, as Euclid’s champion, bursting 
his sides over the definition of a square: ‘A 
quadrilateral which is a kite, a symmetrical 
trapezium, and a parallelogram is a square.” 
In an Appendix are the “Selections,” (taking 
up twenty-six pages) with a few comments 
introduced here and there. A second edition 
of the original book is promised shortly. 


Algebra for Beginners. PartI. By C. Smith. 
(Blackwood.) It is stated on the title-page that 
this manual is “specially adapted to the re- 
quirements of the Mundella Code, and for 
junior pupils of middle-class schools, and for 
pupil teachers.” Not knowing the require- 
ments of the Code we cannot say if they are 
met by this book; but we can say that it con- 
tains a full and clear account of the first four 
rules, accompanied by a very great number of 
good illustrative exercises. Further than this 
We have sections on division by detached co- 
efficients (Horner’s), with fractional co-efficients, 
and there is a chapter on elementary factors. 





The publishers contribute go d type, good 
per, and a capital ‘“‘ knock-about” cover. 
e book merits use by other junior pupils 

besides those mentioned above. 


A Collection of Arithmetical Exercises. Pro- 
gressively arranged by A. E. Donkin and C. H. 
Hodges. (Rivingtons.) This is a handy book 
of exercises drawn up on the plan of Jones and 
Cheyne’s Examples in Algebra. The examples 
are very divergitied, and appear (to a reader) to 
be arranged in order of difficulty. They will 
afford ample scope for testing a boy’s acquaint- 
ance with the subject. There are a hundred 
exercises in all: of these the first thirty-eight 
contain an average of eight questions each, 
the remaining exercises an average of ten 
questions. Answers are given at the end, 
and to the examples we have worked out these 
are correctly given. We can recommend the 
‘* collection ” for use in other schools than that 
of Rugby, for which, in the first place, it was 
compiled. 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry : for the Use 
of Schools and Students in Universities. By 
Rev. Issac Warren. (Dublin: Thorn.) This 
little book, very nicely got up, by the way, 
calls for no special comment. We do not look 
for novelty in such a treatise, but for soundness 
and fitness forthe endin view. These we have, 
it being borne in mind that the book is more 
especially drawn up to meet the requirements 
of junior students who are preparing for the 
Dublin examinations. Specimen papers, 
examples in the text, tables of natural sines, 
cosines, &c. (for degrees only), and answers, 
complete the work. We should state that the 
‘Circular Measure” is very fully treated, and 
the author (as Mr. Lock has done in his work) 
adopts the term “Radian” for ‘‘ Angular 
Unit.” The introduction of this word he 
ascribes to Prof. James Thompson. We have 
before referred to Jevons’s Principles of Science, 
(p. 306, ed. 1879), who says ‘‘a more convenient 
name for common use would be radian as 
suggested by Prof. Everett.” Who'shall decide 
the conflicting claims ? 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Mr. QuUARITCH has now ready for issue a 
third edition of Dr. Balfour’s Cyclopaedia of 
India, upon the preparation of which the 
author has been engaged for several years. The 
first edition was published as long ago as 1858, 
and has remained to this day a standard book 
of reference. The present edition is in three 
volumes of 3,628 pages, and contains about 
35,000 articles. 


THE Essex Field Club, which is doing excel- 
lent work in the domain of local natural 
history, has just issued a new part of its 7’ran- 
sactions. “his contains, among other commu- 
nications, an address by Prof. Boulger, the late 
president, in which he discusses, with much 
learning, the influence of man on the flora of 
Essex. Weare glad to learn from the accom- 
panying Journal of Proceedings, now issued for 
the first time in a separate form, that a scheme 
for founding a local museum has been under 
discussion ; but it appears that a proposition to 
locate it in Queen Elizabeth’s Lodge at Ching- 
ford was thwarted by ‘‘ the opposition of a high 
official of the Corporation.” 


THE last two numbers of the botanical sec- 
tion of the Encyklopaedia der Wissenschaften 
(Schenk’s ‘‘Handbuch der Botanik”’) contains 
an important monograph on the Myxomy- 
cetes by Zopf. In consequence, however, of 
its partaking to so large an extent of an 
animal nature, he prefers for the group De 
Bary’s name of Mycetozoa; and regards them 
as occupying an intermediate position between 
the animal and vegetable hapten, rather than 


as a section of the Fungi properly so-called. 
Their want of chlorophyll causes them, like 
true Fungi, to be necessarily either parasites or 
saprophytes. A full account is given of the 
various points in the structure of this interest- 
ing group, together with a description of all 
known species. The work is illustrated by a 
number of excellent woodcuts. 


THE first part of vol. iv. of Cohn’s Beitrdge zur 
Biologie der Pflanzen contains three papers: ‘‘ On 
the Movements of Water in Mosses,” by F, Olt- 
manns; ‘‘ On Stephanosphaera pluvialis,” by Prof. 
Hieronymus; and ‘‘On The Development of 
the Cell-nucleus after Division,’ by Dr. F. 
Schwarz. In the first paper the author shows 
that the rise of water in bog-mosses, which is so 
important a factor in the formation of peat, 
does not take place so much within the stem as 
in the capillary tubes formed outside the stem 
between it and the leaves. The paper on the 
rare and beautiful Stephanosp/aera (illustrated 
by two excellent plates) has its special interest 
in describing for the first time the existence of 
conjugation between the smaller zoospores or 
microgonidia, The main object of Dr. Schwarz’s 
paper is to show that in a growing tissue, after 
cell-division has taken place, certain regular 
changes take place in the size of the nucleus 
and of the nucleoli, depending on an inter- 
change of nutrient material, on the one hand 
between the nucleus and the cell-protoplasm, on 
the other hand between the nucleus and the 
nucleoli. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


Pror. BHANDARKAR, of the Deccan Colleges 
Bombay, who was recently elected an hono 
member of the Royal Asiatic Society, has stilt 
more recently received the honorary de of 
Doctor from the University of Géttingen. It 
may be interesting to quote from the Latin 
diploma, which bears date June 29, the follow- 
ing record of his work as a scholar : 
“‘grammaticae et philosophiae indorum inter 
primos gnarissimum inscriptionum in patria 
superstitum interpretem fidum doctum ingeniosum 
rerum in india meridionali gestarum enarratorem 
prae ceteris diligentem magistratuum prisca 
literarum bharatavarshicarum monumenta provida 
cura undique conquirentium adiutorem sollertissi- 
mum librorum publicis sumptibus ab interitu 
servatorum indicatorem ita circumspectum sagacem 
luculentum ut summos viros summi pretii volu- 
minibus colligendis jure merito operam dare et in 
asia et in europa eruditissimi quique mirabundi 
gratique quotannis fateantur disciplinae germanicae 
alumnum adeo et docilem et strenuum et felicem 
ut se vel praeceptores quorum in veritate quaerenda 
socius factus est docere posse uno exemplo com- 
probaverit.’’ 

TnE Académie des Inscriptions has made 
the following awards: the prix Jean Reynaud 
to M. Aymonier, for his archaeological dis- 
coveries in Cochin China; the prix Stanislas 
Julien to M. Léon de Rosny, for his Histoire des 
dynasties divines; the prize for an essay upon 
translations into Hebrew of philosophical or 
scientific works in the middle ages to Dr. 
Moritz Steinschneider, of Berlin. 


WE have received Nos. 20 and 21 of Nyare 
Bidrag till Kénnedom af de Svenska Landsmilen 
ock Svenskt Folklif, the journal published by the 
Swedish Dialect Societies of Upsala, Helsing- 
fors and Lund. (Stockholm : Samson & Wallin.) 
The former contains the general report of the work 
of thesocieties for the ten years from 1872to 1881. 
The large number of glossaries and essays on 
points of dialect which are announced as in 
preparation shows the extraordinary zeal and 
energy with which the study of local idioms is 
pursued in Sweden, though the zeal is some- 
times misapplied, as when we have rival alphabets 
for the expression of dialectal sounds, most of 





| them involving the use of many new types. 
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The latter number has a certain degree of 
interest for students of English literature. It 
consists of a paper by R. Bergstrém, giving the 
original text, with literal Swedish translations 
and metrical versions in several languages, of 
the two striking Lapp popular songs which are 
known to English readers through the poetical 
versions (from the Latin of Scheffer) published 
in the Spectator, Nos. 366 and 406, The English 
versions are commonly ascribed severally to 
Ambrose Phillips and Tickell. Judging from 
Herr Bergstrim’s literal rendering, the original 
songs seem to be really charming examples of 
genuine rustic poetry. 


BEsIDEs his little book on the Mahdi, which 
has already been translated into English, M. 
James Darmesteter has also published (Paris : 
Leroux) his inaugural lecture at the Collége de 
France, entitled Coup d’wil sur la histoire de la 
Perse. Both form volumes, at 2frs. 50c. in the 
‘‘ bibliothéque orientale elzevirienne.”’ 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Foix-Lore Socrery.—(Annual Meeting, Saturday, 

June 27). 
Lorp Enrie.p, President, in the Chair. Among 
the members present were the Rev. C. Swainson, 
the Rev. J. Long, Dr. R. Morris, Messrs. Rals- 
ton, Stephenson, Clodd, Wheatley, Hutt, and 
Gomme. Lord Enfield was elected president in the 
place of Lord Beauchamp, who had held the office 
for five years. The sad death of Mr. Vaux was 
referred to, and a vote of condolence was passed. 
The report of the council contained the following 
definitions of folk-lore by different members, with 
suggested divisions of the subject:—Mr. Nutt, 
‘** anthropology dealing with primitive man’’; Mr. 
Hartland, ‘‘anthropology dealing with the 
psychological phenomena of uncivilised man ”’ ; Mr. 
Gomme, ‘‘the science which treats of the sur- 
vivals of archaic beliefs and customs in modern 
ages’’?; Miss Burne, ‘‘ the science which treats of 
ali that the folk believe or practice on the authority 
of inherited tradition, and not on the authority of 
written records’?; Sefior Machado y Alvarez, 
** (1) demo-psychology, or the science which studies 
the spirit of the people ; and (2) demo-biography, 
which is the description of the mode of life of the 
people taken in the aggregate.’’ The council also 
brought forward several suggestions made by Don 
Machadoy Alvarez, (1) that an international congress 
of folk-lorists should be held in Londonin June 1888, 
being the tenth anniversary of the foundation of 
the society ; (2) that a committee should beappointed 
to study children’s games and the language of chil- 
dren, for which the lady members might lend their 
assistance ; (3) that photography should be applied 
to the games, festivals and popular types of all 
the districts of England. In moving the adoption 
of the report, Mr. Ralston recommended carrying 
out what was being done by the folk-lorists of 
Paris, namely, a concert of peasant songs, sung to 
their popular tunes by peasants selected for the 
purpose. 


Royat ArcuaroLocicaL Institute.—( Thursday, 
July 2.) 

T. H. Baytis, Esa., in the Chair.—Prof. Bunnell 
Lewis read a paper on ‘‘ Langres and Besancon,” 
pointing out the interesting Roman and other 
remains which exist in those seldom visited towns. 
—Dr. M. W. Taylor described and exhibited a pair 
of stone moulds, for casting bronze spear-heads, 
recently found in Cumberland.—Mr. Park Harrison 
made some further remarks on beads in continua- 
tion of his former paper. He exhibited coloured 
drawings of chevron and aggry beads found in 
Roman London. 


Invex Socrsry.—(Annual Meeting, Tuesiay, July 7.) 


Roxert Haraison, Ese., in the Chair.—The Report 
of the council began by expressing satisfaction at 
the fact that, during the past year, a successful 
effort had been made towards the accomplishment 
of one of the great tasks which the society set 
itself at the beginning of its career, namely, the 
publication of the index to the obituary notices in 





the Gentleman’s Magazine. The MS. of this index 
was now finished for the first fifty years of the 
magazine. The council had issued a prospectus 
of it, together with a specimen page, and the 
response had been so cordial that they no longer 
hesitated to go to press. In addition to this, the 
council had proceeded with the publication of the 
annual volumes of obituaries, which now formed 
a permanent branch of the society’s work. Several 
other indexes were actually ready, and only a want 
of funds prevented them from being published. 
The list of members did not contain the names of 
so many public libraries as should be there, and 
a circular had, therefore, been sent out to about 
a thousand libraries at home and abroad, with 
what result remained to be seen. Mr. Harrison, 
in moving the adoption of the report, remarked 
that without indexes literature was a chaos; and 
he was rather grieved, therefore, that the Index 
Society, which proposed to reduce this chaos to 
order, had not, during the six years of its exis- 
tence, made more progress in public estimation. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eogravings, Chromos, 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents.— 
GEO. Rees, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








PROF. RYGH’S NORSE ANTIQUITIES. 


Norske Oldsager. Ordnede og forklarede af 
O. Rygh. 2 og 3 Hefte. ([Antiquités 
Norvégiennes. Arrangées et Décrites par 
O. Rygh. Avec figures sur bois par C. F. 
Lindberg. 2 et 3 partie]. 4to. (Christiania : 
Cammermeyer ; London: Sampson Low.) 


Harrity the great work of Prof. Olaf Rygh, 
the keeper of the Christiania Museum, is now 
complete. Norwegian pre-Christian antiquities 
can at last be systematically examined under 
the guidance of a solid and learned archae- 
ologist, and in a work illustrated by no fewer 
than 732 excellent engravings. Each section 
has its own careful introduction, while in the 
third part each piece and its locality is separ- 
ately described, the types classified, and, 
where necessary, the whole find-hoard given. 
In addition to these advantages, the text is 
in both Norse and French, so that the work 
is accessible to all. On the excellence of the 
printing, &c., and the low price I need not 
dwell. 

Still another peculiarity must be pointed 
out. It takes up little space, but has cost 
the author great labour, and is an enormous 
boon to the student. Prof. Rygh has added 
the whole number known to exist of each 
type or object, so far as Norway is concerned. 
All can see the use of this. Should a tool or 
ornament or weapon have been found only 
once or twice, or up to 100 or 1,000 times, 
fresh light is thrown upon it. Often, also, 
we are told whether the piece comes from 
North or South, East or West Norway. So 
we can connect these facts with similar details 
in neighbouring countries, following the stream 
from Norway outwards, or from the outland 
into Norway. 

For instance, of the famous small “ sym- 
bolical swords” from the Bronze Age, only 
two are known in Norway, both from the 
same grave. The accomplished writer thinks 
they were not ‘‘symbolical,” but real knives 
in the shape of a sword, and adds that only 
eighteen bronze knives proper have turned 
up in Norway. We also get a good idea 
of the extreme paucity of the Bronze Age 
objects when we are told that of so common 
a thing as the tweezer (see the specimen 





No. 121), only five Norse examples are as 
yet known. Prof. Rygh takes them to have 
been used for drawing the thread when sew- 
ing skin. But of course all this scarcity, in 
both the Stone and the Bronze Age, has 
already been shown by the gifted author, in 
his Introduction, largely to depend on the 
late settlement and small population of Nor- 
way in those periods, in comparison with 
lands farther south. We must also remember 
—besides what has been lost or destroyed— 
the great number of objects constantly carried 
away by tourists and dealers, European and 
American, as “ curiosities.”” The moment we 
come to the Iron Age we see how population 
and culture rapidly increase, the finds multi- 
plying in proportion. 

It is impossible to dwell on many things, 
however new or interesting; but, as to the 
Early Iron Age, specially remarkable is No. 
388, a scissors of the modern type, as distin- 
guished from the older wool-shear type 
(Worsaae, Nord. Olds. second cd. No. 362, 3) 
—unique in Norway, and the oldest example 
known to me in Europe. In the Later Iron 
Age we must point out Nos. 410, 411, 
plane-irons, the only two found in Norway; 
also No. 426, the orthodox old steel for 
striking a light—fifty finds, usually with a 
piece of flint—now extinct in Europe, driven 
out by the lucifer match. So No. 429, a 
rare gridiron, and No. 430, a practical frying- 
pan, of which forty specimens have turned 
up. Very curious are the hitherto un- 
explained iron pieces with many rings, of 
which about one hundred have been found in 
Norway, but, apparently, in no other country. 
Nos. 460-4 give a good idea of their construc- 
tion. The Danish archaeologist, Herbst, tells 
me that he has heard some Norwegians 
explain them as having been used to drive 
the cattle to and from the mountain pas- 
tures. Possibly; we know nothing for 
sure. To this period belong the highly 
interesting types of swords and sword-hilts 
figured under Nos. 492-515, no fewer than 
1,470 in number, mostly of the double-edged 
kind. Some of them, as well as of the spear 
and javelin heads ($70 specimens), are richly 
decorated. Very remarkable are Nos. 616-37 
(and Nos. 482, 697-8), pieces of Keltic origin, 
brought back by Wikings from Ireland and 
Scotland. Many of them are masterpieces of 
Keltic art. Prof. Rygh says hereon (p. 32 
of text): ‘‘The Norse owners of some of 
these pieces have certainly used them in 4 
way never dreamt of by their makers. For 
instance, Nos. 616 and 628 must have been 
fittings on Irish Reliquaries.” Lastly, charm- 
ing is the roll of brooches, of various shapes 
and schools (Nos. 640-57), numbering 82 
pieces. Most of them (666) belong to the 
well-known Scandinavian oval type, so in- 
structively handled by Dr. Joseph Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, in his admirable Scotland in 
Pagan Times, pp. 34-48, where he thus sums 
up: 

“The range of these burials, distinguished 
(among other feaiures peculiar to themselves), 
by the presence of this peculiar type of sword 
and this remarkable type of brooch [the oval- 
shaped], has thus been traced through the 
western and northern isles from Islay to Unst 
in Shetland, touching the mainland only in the 
counties of Sutherland and Caithness. This 
area, established on archaeological evidence, 
coincides exactly with the area establis ed by 
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historical record as that which was colonised 
and possessed by the Norwegians in the time of 
their heathenism.”’ 

Referring to my notice of Part I. in the 
Acapemy for August 14, 1880, I again warmly 
recommend this valuable work to all Scando- 
Gothic students, especially to those interested 
in the real life of our Scandinavian forefathers. 

Grorce STEepHENs. 








EXHIBITION OF HOME ARTS. 


THE very modesty of the little exhibition held 
during the early days of this week at Lord 
Brownlow’s house in Carlton House Terrace is 
a good augury for its future. The absence of 
anything like over-ambition, the good taste in 
the designs, the carefulness and soundness of 
the execution of the different products of the 
country art classes, testify to the genuineness of 
the efforts already made by the Home Arts and 
Industries Association. To this praiseworthy 
undertaking we have already called the at- 
tention of our readers, but it may be as well 
to repeat that the object of it is not to turn the 
children of the poor into professional artists, 
but to make the production of articles of beauty 
an employment for their leisure. Out of this 
it is expected and even hoped that some local 
industries may be in due time established ; but 
this is a development which the association do 
not desire to force. To teach the bedridden child 
to carve wood and to give the healthy youth a 
taste to gratify in his spare moments so that he 
may prefer to spend them at the work bench or 
the easel rather than at the public house is in 
short the primary motive ; and from the speci- 
mens shown at Carlton House Terrace, shoulders 
have evidently been set in earnest, and with 
good result, to this good work. 

It is in wood-carving that this result is best 
seen. From Ellesmere, and Ashridge, and 
Lincoln, some very creditable and encouraging 
examples were sent testifying at once to the 
aptness of the pupils and the taste of the 
ladies— Mrs. Jebb, Miss Noyes and Miss 
Venables—who have organised the classes. 
The bog oak found near Ellesmere is remark- 
able for the beauty of its colour and texture, 
and of this delightful material several articles 
were shown, including a corner cupboard with 
a well-carved panel for its door. This was, 
perhaps, the most attractive of the ‘‘ exhibits” ; 
but finer and cleaner carving was shown in a 
panel of bramble leaves and berries which 
decorated a hanging shelf and cupboard. 
Another admirable example of carved wood was 
a mantelpiece painted white and executed after 
a design by Lord Brownlow. 

At Belton a new and successful ‘‘ minor art ”’ 
has been started by Lord Brownlow and Miss 
Woolward—the carving of tiles in indurated 
chalk. Some of these, with Spanish and 
Italian designs, coloured and uncoloured, pro- 
duced a novel and charming effect. Other very 
promising industries are the repoussée brasswork 
from Keswick, and the pretty and quaint pot- 
tery made by children at Abbotts Kerswell, in 
Devonshire. 

_ Besides the articles exhibited by the Associa- 
tion there were some beautiful articles on loan 
and products of well-deserving local industries. 
The most interesting, perhaps, of the latter 
were the specimens of Langdale linen, products 
of the spinning-wheels and looms which have 
been started by Mr. Albert Fleming in the dales 
of Westmoreland. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Mr. Cxcr, Torr has in hand a monograph 
on the ancient history of Rhodes, which will 
shortly be issued by the Cambridge University 


s. There is at present no work on the sub- 





ject in English ; and the inscriptions and other 
materials discovered in the island during the 
last fifty years have not yet been utilised for a 
complete review of the subject in any language. 
Illustrations will be given of two important 
painted vases, and of a gold box with reliefs, 
all found at Camiros, but hitherto unpublished. 


THE Boston exhibition of English water- 
colour drawings will open in October, and will 
be, no doubt, by far the most important English 
picture-show which the inhabitants of the 
United States will have seen. Mr. Henry 
Blackburn is the hon. secretary, and has made 
many arrangements here in England connected 
with the exhibition, among which is an arrange- 
ment by which the Cunard Company undertake, 
free of charge to the artists, to convey the 
exhibits which may be intended for the Boston 
gallery. The Old Society and the Institute 
will, we hear, be richly represented at Boston. 


THE annual meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute will be held at Derby from July 28 to 
August 5, under the presidency of the Earl of 
Carnarvon. The presidents of sections are— 
Antiquarian, the Rev. Dr. J. C. Cox; Histori- 
cal, the Dean of Lichfield; Architectural, Mr. 
A. J. Beresford Hope. Among the papers 
promised are ‘‘ Anglian Stones,” by the Rev. 
G. F. Browne; ‘‘ Mediaeval Chalices and 
Patens,” by Messrs. W. H. St. John Hope and 
T. M. Fallow; and ‘‘ Military Effigies, &c., of 
Derbyshire,” by Baron de Cosson. Excursions 
have been planned for each day to view the 
antiquarian and architectural objects of interest 
in the Peak district. 


Mr. Tinwortn’s latest bas-reliefs, now on view 
at Messrs. Doulton’s, are characteristic examples 
of his special gift. The panel of Sampson 
seized in the toils is a design already familiar in 
smaller size, and we doubt if the enlargement 
is beneficial, but it remains a vigorous and vivid 
presentment of the scene. Great ingenuity and 
dramatic power is also shown in the casting of 
the three men into the fiery furnace. The 
qualities of life and energy, and clever disposi- 
tion of numerous figures are also displayed in 
the alto-relief of Saul casting his spear at Saul. 
Humanity, not without a touch of humour, 
marks all Mr. Tinworth’s conceptions, and in 
his latest he has not fallen below himself. 


AFTER the death of the late Princess Charles 
of Hesse-Darmstadt it was reported that the 
Holbein Madonna in her possession had been 
sold to an English purchaser. A Darmstadt 
correspondent gives an express denial to this 
statement. The late princess stipulated in her 
will that the picture should remain in possession 
of the grand-ducal family, adding that if its 
sale should be at any time necessary it should 
be offered first to the Gemiildegallerie in Darm- 
stadt, and next to the galleries in Berlin or 
Basel, but in no case to England, France, or 
Russia. 


THE best plate in the Portfolio is an etching 
by Mr. 8. Myers, after a drawing by David Cox, 
of ‘“‘Bolton Abbey.” It interprets both the 
manner and the feeling of the great water- 
colourist. The continuation of Mr. J. Henry 
Middleton’s study of ‘‘S. Maria del Popolo and 
its Works of Art,” is the most noteworthy 
article in the number. 


AN excellent etching, by L. Schultz, of 
Albrecht Diirer’s portrait of himself in 1493, in 
the possession of Herr Eug. Felix, of Leipsic, 
appears in the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst 
for June, accompanied by a paper upon the 
portrait by Herm. Liicke. Kunstgewerbeblatt is 
as usual full of interest, and contains an article 
by G. Wustmann on the elder an? younger 
Hans Reinharts, goldsmiths of Leiy sic. 


AN interesting ‘‘ find’? was made « few days 
ago by the workmen engaged on the railway- 





line Bellegarde-Evian-Bouveret in Canton 
Valais. While excavating the soil at the back 
of the church of St. Gingolph, they opened a 
grave in which two small silver coins were 
found, which proved upon inspection to be oboli 
of Louis le Débonnaire, the son and successor 
of Charles the Great. They bear on one side a 
cross, and the words ‘‘ LupOvicuUS IMP,” on the 
other side an altar with the words ‘‘XRICTIANA 
RELIG’0.” The discovery has settled the vexed 
question as to the age of the so-called “ Bur- 
gundian graves,” proving that they are not 
older than the ninth century. 








THE STAGE. 


THE novelty of the week is ‘‘The Great Pink 
Pearl” at the Prince’s Theatre, where Mrs, 
Langtry has finished a very successful season. 
We said ‘‘ novelty,” but the farcical piece by 
Mr. Cecil Raleigh and Mr. Carton had already 
been performed once before last Monday. 
That, however, was only at a matinée; but, 
as theatrical people attended it in consider- 
able numbers, the approval then vouchsafed 
counted for something. Nor was the verdict 
reversed on Monday night, nor was there any 
reason why it should be. If people like a 
farce that has three acts instead of one, 
and lasts the whole evening instead of half 
an hour, ‘‘The Great Pink Pearl” will be 
eminently satisfactory. We will point out, 
nevertheless, one disadvantage attending either 
the class of piece now in question or this par- 
ticular example of the class of piece. The 
old-fashioned farce—the farce of brevity—used 
to begin to be amusing at once if it was going 
to be amusing at all. The modern farce—the 
farce of a couple of hours—often begins and 
continues for a while with unspeakable flat- 
ness. It is so with ‘‘ The Great Pink Pearl.’ 
You have to get into the third act and be 
taken to the Grand Hotel in Paris—away from 
Mr. Sheen’s squalid lodgings and all their 
associations—before you begin to be really 
entertained. It is true that Mr. Garden, Mr. 
Groves, Mr. Harcourt and Miss Clara Jecks do 
their best from the first, but not much is 
possible to their best. Fully half an hour 
passes before one hears anything at all of the 
precious stone which gives a name to the play; 
and almost all that one does hear in the first 
half hour is that Mr. Sheen, the journalist, is in 
uncommonly low water, and has to suffer the 
visit of more than one person who would seem 
an undesirable guest. Afterwards the action 
becomes brisker, and gradually a good deal of 
fun is developed. The pink pearl—it may be 
said here, shortly—is the property of a Russian 
lady, who seeks to ‘‘ realise.” To that end she 
puts herself into communication with a million- 
aire, as she supposes, but somehow or other 
the missive intended for his benefit gets into 
the hands of a humble namesake, the im- 
pecunious journalist. Why, we may ask in 
parenthesis, is the journalist still always singled 
out as the type of impecuniosity in the open 
professions? Inthe open professions we should 
have thought it was the painter, in these 
bad times—and especially the painter who 
lives in a red house—who was the type 
of impecuniosity. But let that pass: we will 
return to the story of the pearl. The hungry 
newspaper man, consorting—after the fashion 
of journalistic stage heroes—with an Irish 
conspirator, sees an opportunity in the acci- 
dent which has made it possible for him t> 
be represented as the millionaire ; for the real 
millionaire, he has ascertained, desires to buy 
the pearl as much as the Russian lady desires to 
sell it. Many difficulties ensue. The Irishman 
gets into his proper share of trouble, and the 
needy journalist is once or twice in danger of 
arrest for debt, and then the officer of the 
court charged with the business of effecting his 
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capture is himself arrested in turn. Furthie™ 
than this we shall not pursue the story. It i® 
not of a kind to tell upon paper. The story 
of a farce never is—even when it is in three 
acts, and would like to be called a comedy. 
The piece has no substantial value that we 
know of. But it will entertain for a period. 
It will be a success, we surmise, in its own 
light way. 

At the Gaiety Theatre we have seen the last 
of that most sympathetic actress, and calmly 
beautiful person, Mdme. Jane Hading, the first 
woman who has enabled the experienced play- 
goer to allow that the réle of Frou-frou can be 
played agreeably now that Desclée is no more. 
To this admittedly delightful and still improv- 
ing artist—of whose performance in Jules Clare- 
tie’s newer stage work we have given some 
account—there succeeds Sarah Bernhardt, who 
comes to us with her last great triumph, the 
réle of Théodora. It is the peculiarity of one 
or two of the later parts in which the witch of 
the French stage has lately appeared—notably 
in ‘‘ Fédora”’ and ‘‘ Théodora—that they dis- 
play, within the limits of a single character, 
nearly the whole of Mdme. Bernhardt’s art. 
They are parts for which she has been measured: 
parts fitted to her. There is here both advan- 
tage and disadvantage ; but we are inclined to 
consider that the disadvantage is the greater— 
that the loss outweighs the gain. It may be, 
however, that for the merely fashionable or 
curiosity-loving London public, the attractive- 
ness of the old répertoire has ceased, and that 
recourse must be had here, as indeed in Paris 
itself, to plays in which sensational displays of 
energy, violence, and passion, take the place 
more properly filled of old by the charm of 
literary work, and of a poetic conception care- 
fully and delicately carried out. Still, the 
unfavourable and often undesirable character of 
the pieces in which Mdme. Bernhardt too often 
appears has not been suffered by her to inter- 
fere too largely with the merits of her own 
performance ; and the words which she was so 
bold as to employ to the Blackpool manager, 
when he wanted her to go on to the stage at a 
moment when she was voiceless, might yet be 
used by her, on like occasion, with truth. ‘I 
am an artist,” said Sarah Bernhardt: ‘“‘I am 
not an exhibition.” Bnt if she is ‘‘not an 
exhibition,” that is not the fault of the 
managers, 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC AT THE INVENTIONS 
EXHIBITION. 


SINcE the opening of the Exhibition there has 
been plenty of music; but until last week 
ngthing had been done of special moment. 
Pianoforte and organ recitals, brass bands, the 
court band of the King of Siam, and the Strauss 
orchestra, are all very well in their way, but 
we looked for something more instructive and 
of higher ——. The announcement that 
M. Victor Mahillon, director of the Museum of 
the Conservatoire Royal of Brussels, intended 
to ae a few concerts of ancient music promised 
well, and we are glad to say that they proved 
most interesting, and drew large crowds. The 
first was given on July 1, in the small music- 
room of the Exhibition, and many were unable 
to gain entrance. The two double-keyboard 
harpsichords on the platform attracted special 
notice: one bore the date 1679, the other 1734. 
M. E. Jacobs, an excellent player, performed 
an aria of Bach and a minuet of Boccherini on 
the viola da gamba, an instrument much used 
in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries ; 
it was in fact the predecessor of the violoncello. 
The tone is somewhat nasal, but at times rich 
and expressive. The two pieces were accom- 


panied on a harpsichord by M. A. Wouters. 





With eyes shut one could almost imagine otie- 
self transported back nearly two centuries, 
and listening to a performance before the 
Prince of Anhalt-Céthen by the viol-di- 
gambist, C. F. Abel, and the cembalist, J. 8. 
Bach. M. J. Dumon, also accompanied on 
the harpsichord by M. Wouters, gave a 
movement of a flute concerto by Quantz, the 
teacher of Frederic the Great. The music is 
very old-fashioned, and contains some showy 
and not over difficult passages, which were 
probably duly —— by the royal pupil. 
Quantz wrote no less than 300 concertos for the 
flute, and of these 277 are preserved in the 
library at Potsdam. M, Dumon played on a 
a single-keyed ivory instrument of the period, 
and his performance was much applauded. 
After this came some songs of the four- 
teenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
effectively sung by Mdlle. Ely Warnots. 
Mdlle. Ulmann, a pupil of M. A. Dupont, 
professor of the Belgian Conservatoire, then 
played on one of the harpsichords three short 
solos by De Chambonnitres, Rameau and 
Bach. This young lady showed skill, taste 
and intelligence. The effect produced by these 
pieces was singularly quaint. The short and 
delicate tone of the instrument helped one to 
realise the necessity for the trills and orna- 
ments with which the music of that period is 
loaded. They were then real helps, but on 
modern grand pianofortes they often appear 
fidgetty and meaningless. Mdlle. Ulmann, so far 
as we can judge of her as a pianoforte player, 
gives good promise. Thenext item on the pro- 
gramme, a piece for eight flutes, was more 
curious than pleasing. M. Dumon and eight 
of his pupils came on to the platform. They 
were followed by a man bearing a leather case. 
To M. Dumon he handed a tiny instrument, 
to the pupil next him one of larger size; and 
so on to the eighth, who received a formidable 
looking flute. They played the Sinfonia 
Pastorale from Peri’s ‘‘ Eurydice,” the opera 
performed in 1600 on the occasion of the 
marriage of Henry IV. with Marie de Medici. 
Later in the programme this flute band gave 
the March of the Lansquenets of the time of 
the Peace of Cambrai, 1519. Besides the pieces 
mentioned there were others by Tartini, 
Handel, Couperin, &c., played and sung by the 
performers mentioned. At the second concert 
we heard M. Wouters accompany a viola di 
gamba solo and a chorale of Luther on a regal, 
or small organ: for the first he used a very 
primitive instrument of the fifteenth century, 
for the second, one of the sixteenth. The third 
and last concert took place last Saturday. 
Miss Warnots sang at all three. The able 
professors, on their return to Brussels, will be 
able to render to their director, M. F. A. 
Gevaert, a thoroughly satisfactory account of 
their visit to London. 

Last Wednesday afternoon a large audience 
assembled in the Albert Hall to hear the Bristol 
Madrigal Society. The choir consists of 120 
voices, the treble parts being sustained by boys. 
The voices are of good quality and well 
balanced; and, under their experienced con- 
ductor, they interpret with great skill and 
effect the fine madrigals of the English and 
Italian schools. After singing the National 
Anthem, they commenced with ‘‘Summer is 
y-coming in,” that old part-song dating from 
the thirteenth century. This was followed by a 
series of madrigals of the sixteenth, eighteenth, 
and nineteenth centuries, by Marenzio, Wilbye, 
Morley Gibbons, Pearsall, and others; and it 
was a pleasure not only to hear these fine 
works, some of which reminded us of a time 
when English ounmenett could more than hold 
their own against the best foreigners, but also 
to see how thoroughly the performances were 
enjoyed, for we hear too little of this class of 
music in London. J. S. SHEDLOCK. 





MUSIC NOTES. 


Mr. JoHN THoMAs gave a harp concert last 
Saturday afternoon at St. James’s Hall. The 
arrangement of Mendelssohn’s Prelude in B flat 
(op. 35, no. 6) as a trio for violin, harp, and 
organ, and the arpeggios introduced into the 
accompaniment of Schubert’s ‘‘Ave Maria” 
must be condemned ; but the clever solo play- 
ing of Mr. J. Thomas, the interesting selection 
of Welsh songs sung by Mdme. Edith Wynne, 
Miss Mary Davies, and Messrs. L. Williams 
and D. Lewis, with harp accompaniment, made 
amends for these unpleasant features. There 
was a d of harps, which played various 
pieces by the concert-giver. Besides the 
vocalists named, Mdme. Hersee, Miss Hope 
Glenn, and Mr. H. Reeves took part in the 
concert. 


Miss MEREDITH BROWN gave a concert last 
Saturday at 35 Great Cumberland Place, by 
permission of the Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol. She sang with artistic taste Lieder by 
Schubert and Massenet, but was most success- 
ful in songs by Mr. Malcolm Lawson, especially 
in the quaint and effective ‘‘ Passionate Shep- 
herd.” There was much vocal music, in which 
Miss Ellicott, Mdme. de Fonblanque, Miss Hope 
Glenn, Mr. H. Reeves, and others, took part. 
The room was crowded. 


Mr. F. Prarcer, who has long been estab- 
lished as teacher in London, gave a concert 
last Wednesday at Collard & Collard’s rooms. 
The programme consisted entirely of pieces of 
his own composition. Besides two stringed 
quartetts and a sonata for piano and violin, 
there were songs and solos for piano and for 
violin. The quartett party was led by Herr J. 
Ludvig. Mdme. Frickenhaus was the pianist, 
and Miss Aylward and Herr Hofler were the 
vocalists. There was a good attendance, and 
the concert was very successful. 


RoBERT FRANZ, of Halle, the song writer, 
celebrated on June 28 his seventieth birthday. 
This fact deserves notice, for he stands as the 
most important living representative of the 
German Lied, and as song-writer ranks next to 
the illustrious Schubert and Schumann. He 
has spent much of his time in editing and 
arranging the works of Bach and Handel; and 
his ‘‘ Offener Brief” to E. Hanslich, published 
at Leipzic in 1871, and his ‘“ Bearbeitungen,” 
show in how reverent and artistic a spirit he 
approached his difficult task. 








No. XL. Price SIX SHILLINGS, 
THE 


CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW 
For JULY, 1885. 


1, THE NEW HIEROGLYPHS of WESTERN ASIA, 
2. THE RISE and DECAY of the ENGLISH YEOMANRY. 
3. CHARLES LESLIE and the NONJURORS. 
4. THE AUTHORSHIP and AUTHENTICITY of PAPAL BULLS, 
5, THE RELIGIOUS TRAINING of CANDIDATES for HOLY ORDERS 
6, BENHAM’S DIOCESAN HISTORY of WINCHESTER. 
7. MORALITIES of SOCIALISM. 
8. KELIGION and SCIENCE : Canon Curteis’s ** Boyle Lectures.” 
9. DID the STATE ESTABLISH the CHURCH ? 
1°, THE REVISED VERSION of the OLD TESTAMENT. 
1). THE CLERGY PENSIONS INSTITUTION. 

SHORT NOTICES, 

London : SPOTT.SWOUDE & CO., New-street-square. 


THE SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
JULY, 1885, 
ART, L—DISESTABLISHMENT. 
Il.—NATURAL LAW IN THE SPIRITOAL WORLD. 
IIl.—LAING’s POPULAR AND ROMANCE POETRY OF SCOTLAND. 
IV.—IMPERIAL FEDERATION FROM A CANADIAN POINT OF vaw 
V.—Tuomas A KEMPIS AND THE IMITATION OF CH&IST. 
Vl —WINIFRED, COUNTESS OF NITHSDAILL. 
VII,—Some CHRISTIAN MONUMENTS OF ATHENS. 
VIIL.—FOUNDING OF THE CONGO FREE STATE. 
1X.—THE POLITICAL PORTRAIT GALLERY. 


Auex. GARDNER, Paisley, atid 12, Paternsster-row Londo 
_— a all Booksellers. 
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NOW READY. mm | I. of a new. High-Class Journal of an extremely 
stitched in a beautifuily 
designed cover,- entitled 


GAIETY: 


THE JOURNAL OF PLEASURE. 
Paice THREEPENCE. 








[HE raison d’étre of this Journal is to combine in a 

convenient and entertaining form a complete record of every kind of 

easure and amusement in a rational and wholesome manner. Accord- 

\gly,, me as taeeqeeate gh of Red Aa y ion of Indoor and Outdoor 

will be chroni It will mirror ta its columns 

every aor} ing to the bri; ty oy ari life. 
Sprivg, Summer, 


Each yep ts season— 





PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lousanp Stazez 
aod CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783. 
errant cates Rage Oy Biv and Rightning eiiates in all parts of the 


= claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 


WILLIAM C. MACDONALD 
FRaNcis B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries, 





ESTABLISHED 18651, 


Bik KBECK BAN K. 
Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 

— per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on 

ema ns 


TWO per CENT INTEREST on CURRENT ACCOUNTS calculated on 
the monthly balances, when not drawn below £50. 





Autumn, and Winter. 
Pastimes has its own special myer of GAIETY. 
widest and m 

of social relaxation and enjoyment ¢ known to 
castoms of the day. In short, ev 
of the term GAIETY will have its a 


ter—with its varying and 
Page use the word in its 
. = does , Taser venir 
the 





ese | A>. ion, and the tru true meaning 
“~ ~ mg in the pages of thts Journal. 


The Bank d k ee its Cu 





sa Wal free of Charge, the fom of Bi of 








Deeds, Wri and other a ; the t Bil's 
of Exch vidends, and Coupons; and and sa’ b 
Shares Annuities. ‘Letters of Credit +s Gireuler Notes to 


THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free, on 





For example: At ~~ Fé irées, Conversazioni, 
ings, Christenings, Birthdays, os Parties, Supper Pension ee 

fast Parties, ing of- ‘¢ Parties, Garden Parties, Christmas Parties, 
Receptions Royal and Public Functions, and innumerable other Festive 
Celebrations, besides: Picnics, Balls, Routs, Cinderellas, &c, ; P.cture 
oy oExhibitions, and Shows in Endless Variety ; Tennis, Cricket, 
— Archery, Athletics, Sports; Theatrica’s (Public and Private), 

neerts (Public and Private), &c. ; Boating, Racing, Hunting, Yachting. 


* a aameenan also record the doings of Society in general At Home 
and On the Wing. It will contain interesting and entertaining reading 
gor the Sea-side, the Coun try-side, and the Fire-side, 

The chief aim of ‘‘ GAIETY” will be to mg everything it has to say 
tan ootghe joyous, sparkling manner. Free from dulness and insipidity 
on the one hand, and rude and offensive ceenine on the other, it will con- 
trive to be sincere, truthful, honest, and outspoken without being tiresome 
or fulsome. 

“GAIETY” will be a weekly in a very attractive garb, being 
handsome and striking and journal 
of the name, It row oy illustrated with original pen-and-ink drawings, 
and fa en; and sketches, depicting in a bright, telling and 
humorous manner = principal social ai of the day. 


Pee -=vf COMPETITIONS.—Prizes will 





P FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, | 


FURNISH your HOUSES orAPARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT 


MOEDER'S HIRE s¥stEeM. 


Tae original, best, and most Uberal. 





hag tay ms -¥ .D Po 
Eanseonsed Potees Cosalegge, whee aliperdoctne @ tome, pesbihee, 
F. MOEDER, 


248, 249, 250, Tottenham-court-road, and !9. 20, and 81, Morwell-street, W. 
Established 1862. 


To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 











the 
itors in our Literary Arena, The valjocks will be A diversified as 
vossible. In Number One we shall offer Two Prizes of One Guinea each. 
ll particulars will be duly announced. 
It will afford a eeete medium for 4 ove RTISEMENTS of a high 
class charac' see eat brought directly 











BRAND & CO.’8 OWN SAUCE, 
Qoups, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 














= specially enter the notice of the bes' ip of 
. adjuncts = B eros of ‘es and “Plossure, includi 

pm ° | viands and wines 

for the knee of oo tomes man, and every 

wherewith to 


“ Gaily furnish forth the festive scenes.” 


PUBLISHING AND ADVERTISING OFUICE: 
BREAM’S BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


SUMMER TOURS in SUOTLAND. 
LASGOW and the HIGHLANDS 


(Royal Route via Crinan and Celedonian Canals).—Royal Mail 
Steamer ** COLUMBA” or “*IONA,” from GLASGOW, DAILY, at 7 a.M., 
tana, ie at9AM., sous. in connexion with his West High- 





jeamers. ssengers Oban, fort-William, Inverness, Lochawe, 
Skye, Gairioch, — Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, 3d.; 
Illustrated, 6d. and Is., by post; or at W. H. SMITH & SON’s Railway 


Bookstalis. being Bill, with Map . Fares, free from the Owner, 
DAVID MACBRAYNE, 119, Hope-street, Glasgow. 








—_—— MEATS & C YORK & GAME PIES. 


ESSENCE of of BEEF, BEEF THA, — 
rpURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 
GPECIALITIES for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE of IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 

















PEARS’ SOAP. | 


PURE, FRAGRANT, REFRESHING. 


Sir ERASMUS WILSON, late President of the College of 
‘PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 


Surgeons of England, writes :— 





and most careful manufacture and 
of balms for the skin.” 


the most retreshing and agreeable 





Gold Medals: Paris, 1878; Calcutta 1884. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT 


IN PACKETS AND TINS. 


GUARANTEED PERFECTLY PURE COCOA ONLY. 


anf Le ly prepared, there is no mice or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr. HASSAL: 
pure; well manufactured in way.”—W. W. SToppDart, Fl 1.C., F. 'S..Gite Anal oes. 
Pure ocoa, & portion of oil eatrastea.”— HARLES A. CAMERON, M. D., F:R.6.8. a ‘Lasipes for! Dublin. 





Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—* A delicious preparation.” 





NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded to the Firm. 





DE._DUNBAR’S ALKARAM—or, 
ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 

the So call cute for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
2s. a bottle. Recommeénded by 

first Physicians and the Medical P: ‘apers. 


ALKARAM. 





THEATRES. 


OMEDY THEATRE. 


Lessee, Miss MELNOTTE. 











Every Evening, at 8.40, 
‘THE SILVER SHIELD, 
a new and original Comedy, in thres acts, by SYDNEY GRUNDY. 

Messrs. John Beauchamp, Percy Lyndal, Arthur Diore, Percy Compton, 
and Arthur Roberts; Mesdames Kate Korke, Maria Davis, Julia Roselle, 
Lavender, and Amy Roselle. 

Preceded at 8, by OUR BITTEREST FOE. 

Messrs. John Beauchamp and Arthur Dacre ; Miss Kate Rorke. 


OU RT THEATRE. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. JOHN CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 








Every evening, at 8.45, THE 2 ar tee 
an origizal Farce, in three acts, by A. W. 

Messrs, Arthur Cecil, Cape, Kerr, Eversfeld, Chevalier, Deane, Trent, 
Sims, Lugg, Burnley, Fayre, and John Clayton ; Mesdames Marion Terry, 
Norreys, La Coste, and John Wood, 

Preceded, at 8,15, by 


TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA, 
Mr, H, Reeves-Smith and Miss Norreys, 


DRURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 








peng mig at 8, A TRUE ie 4 
Messrs. Wm. Herbert, Richard Mansfield, Harry Nicholls, J. H. Clynds, 
W.H. Day, RK. Inch, C. H. Kenny, and Harry Jackson ; Mesdames Fanny 


Brough, mily Duncan, Maad and Gertrude Fisher, L. Claremont, M. Inch, 
and —— M'Neill. 


EMPIRE THEATRE. 


Every ——, at 8,20, LADY OF THE LOCKRT. 
esers, J. L. Shine, C. Hayden Coffin, H. M. Clifford, C. Ryley, Arthur 
Mavius, 8. Percival, and Henry Bracy ; Mesdames Violet Cameron, Susie 
Vaughan, Lesley Bell, Bellingh and Edith I 
Precoded, at 7.45, by a Farce, 


LOBE THEATR 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES H, HAWTREY. 











E. 





Every evening, at 9. 
entitl 
Preceded, at 8, 1 


, the new Farcical Comedy, by C. H. Hawsekry, 
THE PRIVATE SECKETARY, 
THE YOUNG WIDOW, 
usiness Mamager, Mr, E, F. BRADLEY. 


GRAND THEATRE, 
ISLING 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. wjaseuns WILMoT. 








Every evening, at 7.30, Mr. CHARLES WARNER, in his marvellou 
creation of COUPEAU, in ta ARLES READE'S great moral Drama, 
DRINK. 





|_| FTER MAJESTY’S THEATRE, 
Every evening, at 8.30, Tee CELSIOR. Italian Ballet, 

With the celebrated Ballerini, Rossi, and Cecchetti, 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 


Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr, EDGAR BRUCE. 








Every evening, at 9, THE GREAT PINK PEARL 
Messrs. Marius, E. Ww. Garden, A. M, Denison, Caffrey, 8, Harcourt, 
Hamilton Bell, H. Parry, C. Bowland, and C, Groves ; Mesdames Compton, 
Cc, F amen Goldney, and E, H, Br ooke. 
receded, at 8, by FIRST IN THE FIELD. 


THEATRE. 


Mrs. SWAN 





TRAND 


Sole Lessee and M 








Every evening, at 8.30, THE HEIR-AT-LAW, 
in which Mr, JOHN 8, CLARKE will sustain Voth the characters of DR, 
PANGLUSS and ZEKIEL HOMESPUN, 

Preceded, at 745,by |THE SUNNY SID#, 

Concluding with THE INVENTORIES, 


OOLE’S THEATRE, 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 











Every evening, at 8, THE SHUTTLECOCK, 
a new and original Farci-drama, in three acts, "by H, J. BYRON and J. 


ASHBY STERRY. 
JOB PILL—Mr. J. L, TOOLE, 
At 9, THE GREAT TAY-KIN 
a Srpancee Mystery, written by ARTHUR Law, music by GEORGE Gros- 


SMITH. 
JOSIAH—Mr. J. L. TOOLE. 
Preceded, at 7.20, NAMESAKES. 


VAUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening. at 9, the encneeetel Operon Comedy, in three acts, by J. P 
HuRST, entitled LOOSE TILES. 

Preceded, at 8, by AN ALARMING SACRIFICE. 
in which Mr. Thomas Thorne, Messrs. Yorke Stepbens, E, a Robson, F. 
Grove, J, ade pay and Frederick Thorne; M issy Grah 
Kate Phillips, M.A frente Louisa Peach, and M, A. Waser ees fi l appear. 











MIDLAND RAILWAY. 








TOURIST ARRANGEMENTS, 1885, 


TPOURIST TICKETS will be issued from 
MAY lst to the 3ist OCTOBER, 1885. 
For particulars, see Time Tables and Programmes, issued by the Company, 
Derby, April, 1885, JoHuN NoBLe, General Manager. 
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THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED.—SECOND EDITION,’ REVISED. 
Demy 8vo, with Maps and Plans. 


A HISTORY OF TH 


AND OF THE 


DISTURBANCES WHICH ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE 
CIVIL POPULATION. 


R. E. 


By T. 


‘*'A narrative of thrilling interest. __Literory World. 
‘* He has produced a series of most 


“‘ Here is another book which I venture also to recommend to you as admirable.’’— Truth. 


admirable portraits of the leading heroes.”’— British Quarterly Review. 
«« This is a history in the true sense of the word....... As interesting as it is instructive.”’ 


E INDIAN MUTINY 


HOLMES. 


St. James’s Gazette. 





Lonpon: W. H. ALL ALLEN & 


CO., 18, Warertoo Prace. 














" GLARENDON PRESS SERIES. 


BOOKS FUR THE OXFORD LOCAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1886. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 


SHAKESPEARE’S JULIUS CAESAR. 
Edited by W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A. 
“This edition is nad without a rival. None even comes second to 
it."— Westminster Revi 


Immediately, extra fcap. 8vo, stiff covers, 2s. 6d. 


JOHNSON’S LIVES of DRYDEN Ry 
POPE. by x Introduction and Note 
MILNES, . (London), Editor of Se Butler's 
Hud ibras,” 
“* Shows careful Pred The notes somewhat remind us io their quality 
of the excellent notes to the Rector of Lincoln's edition of Pope’s *Satires’ 


and ‘ Essay on Man’—and to say this is the highest = paling ho meng 
‘estminster ew. 








Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 


CAESAR.—THE GALLIC WAR. With 
Notes, Maps, &c. By C. E. MOBERLY, M.A., 
Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 


“Stands high amongst the best classics we have met.” 
Saturday Review. 


Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 6d. 


HORACE.—THE ODES, CARMEN SECU- 
LARE, and EPODES. With Introductions and 
Notes. By E. C. WICKHAM, M.A., Head-Master 
of Wellington College. 

“Leaves hardly anything to be desired. Sound, thorough, and appre- 
clative."—Journal of Educat 


Extra oaaty 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


XENOPHON.—CYROPAEDIA, Books 
IV., V._ With Introduction and Notes. 
BIGG, D.D., tormerly Senior Student of Ghrist 
Church, Oxtord. 


_ Py book is thoroughly practical, and reading the Notes is like hearing 
y good schoolmaster talking to ~~ boys.”—Saturday Review. 
ai decided success.” — A thenaeu 


Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s, 


HOMER.—ILIAD, Book I. (for Schools). 
By D. B. MONRO, M. Ay Author of a “ Grammar 

of the Homeric Dialect. 

° om all Mr. Monro’s work on Homer, it is excellently done, and will 
be of great use to schoolmasters.”—Academy. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—ALCESTIS (for Schools). 
By C. 8. JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity 
Jollege, Oxford ; Editor of "the * “ug ~~ * Cebetis 

Tab a,” “ Lucian’s Vera Historia,” &c. 


“*Mr, Jerram hes added some useful Notes and a , oataaite Introduction. 
Another commendable point is the reference from time to time to parallel 
passages in standard English authors,.”— Teacher, 


Just published, extra fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


EDGAR QUINET.—LETTRES asa MERE. 
Selected and Edited by GEORGE SAIN TSBURY, 
Author of “A Primer of French Literature,” &c. 


Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE SKIZZEN; 
EGMONTS LEBEN und TOD; and BELAGE- 
RUNG von ANTWERPEN. Edited, with Notes, 
Introductions, &c. » by OC. A. BUCHHEIM, Ph.D., 
Professor of German in King’s College, London. 

**Dr. Buchheim, as the Editor of this Series, requires no praise, He has 
long ago secured it, and deserved what he hus secured.” 
Notes and Queries. 

A Selected List of other Standard School Books, suitable for 

Candidates, will be sent post-free on application. 





OOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES AND 

BOOKSELLERS. — CENTRAL ASIAN 
QUESTIONS. By DEMETRIUs C. BOULGER. Demy 
8vo, 18s. ‘* Will serve a good purpose.”—Morning Post. 
—LITERARY LANDMARKS of LONDON. 
By LAvuRENCE Hutton. Crown 8vo,7s.6d. “‘Adelight- 
ful boon.”—Saturday Review. —** EXPOSITIONS.” 
By Rev. S. Cox, D.D., Author of “ Salvator Mundi,” 
&c. Dedicated to Baron Tennyson. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLAND on the SEA; 


— Se oe set nom 


Percy 

ing book on the Japanese. 
are gone iato from the most ancient period d 
In this handy book a mass of valuable and practical information m: 
obtained at a very smali outlay. 
quite apparent that the writer has achieved 
traditional superstition, and the rise and fall of the diff-rent emperors m 

the reading enjoyabie..... It would be affectation to deny the utility of ue 
Thorpe’s book, and ia summing up the history we can only remark that it 
deserves to become popular. 
found a considerable help.”— 


nary readers to learn regarding ancient and 
and actual religions, national customs and social distinctions . 
writer shows discrimination in his account of ear! 
and superstition mingled with truth, and in his ince onential history of the 


all import.nt occurrences, chiefiy wars and insurrections, .. 
winds up his well-told story with a 
between Great Britain and Japan in 
commercial, which have from time to time been added.”. 
P wa All students - history, and all lovers of the curious, will eagerly uvail 


F. V. WHITE & CO’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Popular and Interesting New Works. 


At all Libraries and braries and Boo llers’. 
DEDICATED TO LORD NC LORD NORTHBROOK. 





or. 
’ 
the Story of the British aww By W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS 
Author of “Ci of the Victorian Era,” &c, 
2 vols., crown 8vo, 15s, 





HISTORY of JAPAN. By Percy 


“a oy ike” that of “es Mr, Sam, in which A chief events of 
‘apanese bis: idea of the country and its 
considerable value....Mr. Thorpe 
pone yom ed an excellent work, easily comprehended, and likely to ion 

for educational purposes, as well as of interest to the reader who 


i supposed to have finished his education.”— Mor. 


ning 
Thorpe bas taken judicious paius to produce a most interest. 
The customs, religion, and habits of this nation 
own to the present rs 


“Mr, P 


Weighing the merits of the hi-tor "tt is 
@ success. Historical facts 


An rag ern index is added, which will be 
inion. 

** The events of the present eonteny are recorded with great conciseness, 

The book is the more salient historical fscts, given in the 


a handy précis o 
plain style of the annalist.”—Saturday Revie 


y Review. 
“* This succinct narrative contains literal'y all that is necessary for ordi- 
modern events, mythological 


ods, when tradition 


jast three hundred years, during which ample authertic evidence ex'sts of 
.Mr. Thorpe 
ticularised description of the treaty 
8:8, and of all | regu'ations, civil and 
— Whit Review, 


aff rded by the concise, clearly-written, aud 





“It is a book that is rich in thought, good counsel, and 
pregnant with aids for Christian teachers of all the 
churches.” — Brit. Quarterly Review. - A NOBLE 
KINSMAN. By A. G. BaRRILI. 2 vols., crown 8vo, 


moderately- aalend ‘History of Japan.’ The recent remarkable changes in 
the constitution of one of the oldest empires under the sun are described 
with lucidity and accuracy ; but it is in the remoter annals of this strangely 
cultivated and civilised yet semi-barbarous race that the reader will fiod 
the most engrossing topics.”—Freeman’s Journal. 





** Well delineated.......The translation is accurate. 
Athenaeum. — WILBOURNE HALL. By Mrs. 
CauUMONT. 2 vols. crown 8vo. ‘‘ An agreeable novel.” — 
Spectator. 

T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Paternoster-square, E.C. 


ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTA'EKUCH, printed A.D. 1530. Re- 
printed verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. 1. MOMBERT, D.D. 
This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made frum the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York. 
The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
Royal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 

London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row, 








Now ready. 


T TRODUCTION of the ART of PRINTING 


into SCOTLAND, By ROB&RT DicKsON, F.S.A. Scot. Demy 8vo, 
with Twenty-seven Illustrations. 500 Copies printed. Price 5s. 
The Large-Paper Copies are all sold. 


Aberdeen : J. ce 3. * oss 6 & } SPARK. 


ss AUTOTYPE. 
AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the paper with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by 17 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 
Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 


= .. jesoely . > by the Trustees of the 

Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 

merken, ons and Saad Learned Societies, and by the 
Antigen 





“The Autotype Printing Process, or that which we have first briefly 
described, affords many advantages for certain purposes of Book Iliustra- 
tions, the chief among these being absolute fidelity, and, as compared with 
any kind of engraving, considerable economy ia the preparation of small 
editions, A photographic or other portrait, a photograph of any o! ject, an 
etching or other monochrome drawing can be copied precisely, the drawing 
as it left the hand of the original artist, without the possibility of any in- 
accuracy from the work of iutermediate persons,”—TZimes, April 17th, 1873. 


To adorn the Walls of Home with ‘ees of Artistic 
Masterpieces, 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY. 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sirpence, free by post. 








* AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
oa With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to any 





ON GOLDEN HINGES. . By Dora 


The Popuiar Movels at all Libraries, 
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RUSSELL, Author of Rane Vicar’s G in the 


Snow,” “* Out of Eden 


A RICH MAN'S RELATIVES. 


By R_ CLELAND, Author of “ — 


A MARRIAGE of CONVENIENCE. 


By HARRIETT JAY, Author of “The The Queen | of Connaught,” “* Two 
se oa a Maid,” **My Coanaught Cousins,” ‘Through the Stage 
r,” &e. 


A HAPPY ERROR. By Mrs. 


HIBBERT WARE, Author of ** Friend rae ” ** Tlis Dearest Wis,” 
“The King of Bath,” “* The Water Tower,” &c. 

“ Fanny, the servant ‘girl, who, as in the real case in the Prob ite Court, 

plays so prominent a part in the preservation of the revoked will, and Pst 

Brennan, the old soldier who marries her, are clever sketches ; pend the 

novel, as a whole, fails by no means ~ the average.”—Joha B 
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By MARIE CONNOR, Author of “ Beauty's Queen,” &c. 
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NO MEDIUM. By Annie Sistine 


(Mra, MED CUDLIP). 

** Everyone should read Mrs, Pender Cudlip’s story. It is a clever and 

most amusing a on the ) craze of the day, spiritualism, and deals with 

i fi in the most laugh and 
way.. -in a" poorest the mystery for himself—and we especially for 
herse f—-the reader wil! be considerably diverted.”—Society. 

** Mis. Pender Cudlip has presented us with a very able attack on sp tit- 
uelism. The story, in which there is a great deal of good-natu-ed oneems, 
follows the adventures of a Mrs. Quentin, who txkes an iuterest in the 
occult art. It shows how she is thoroughly mystified at a sé .nce, and is 
placed in an awkward predicament, which is intens fied vw, her superstitious 
fears, The story is an exceedingly amusing one.”—Jvhn Bu 1. 
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by Mre. LOVETT CAMERON, Author of “ A North Country Maid,” te 
“It is related by the heroine, who. opp by a 
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incidents that form the groundwork of the suthor’s exciting plot The 
bright and easy dialogues of a tule wuld of themselves suffice to render 
it pleasant reading.”—Morniag Post. 
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By Mrs. ALEXANDER FRASE 
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Circus Life. By * 
* The story is an fit» one and well told.”—Chiel. 
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